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HATEVER the mood inspired by your decorative theme—he it sedate restfulness or spirited gaiety— 
its secret lies in COLOR. Color from the base up—the key in which the harmonious ensemble is pitched. And in the soft, 
cushioned depths of EMBASSY BROADLOOM, color achieves a supreme triumph. Its rich, luxurious expanse imparts dis- 
tinction and comfort to living-room and bedroom. In the hallway and foyer—EMBASSY BROADLOOM clearly insinuates a 
note of hospitality. EMBASSY BROADLOOM carpeting is developed in a wide range of twenty-seven delightful tones. And 
of even deeper pile and more enduring quality, ENVOY BROADLOOM—Embassy’s luxurious companion—is now available 


in sixteen gem-like colors. Consult your decorator about the advantages of these fine carpetings. 


THE MAGEE CARPET CO. 


MILLS: BLOOMSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


New York Sales Headquarters: 295 Fifth Avenue 


Prompt cut order service may be secured in 27 and 36 inches, 9, 12 and 15 foot widths—I8 foot widths in colors 
starred—from: Fay Carpet Co., Inc.,114 East 47th Street, N. ¥. C.; American Rug & Carpet Company, 910 Michi- 
gan Blvd., S., Chicago, Illinois; Jos. M. O°’ Callaghan Co., 99 Portland Street, Boston, Mass.; Rosenfeld Company, 


221 Ivy Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia; Grether & Grether, Inc., 728 S. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DESIGNERS AND 


Fine Custom Furniture py LeapING DesicNers 


Perhaps nowhere in America is there so large and comprehensive a collection 
of fine custom furniture as may be seen in the six beautifully appointed show- 
rooms of the Robert W. Irwin Co., and Cooper-Williams, Inc. 


4 This furniture, which includes authentic reproductions of genuine old world 
pieces, beautiful interpretations of pericd styles and splendid original con- 
ceptions, has been designed by a creative staff, now augmented to a position 
of national leadership, headed by men who stand foremost in their field. ma 


The variety and styles of bedroom, dining room and living room groups, as 
well as the occasional pieces on display, permit ample choice to suit the most 
cultured individual tastes. 


Discriminating home makers will find much inspiration in these fine pro- 
ductions, and a cordial invitation to visit the displays is extended to all. 4 
Purchase of any desired pieces may be arranged through any established + 


dealer. 


ROBERT W. IRWIN COMPANY 
COOPER-WILLIAMS, INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS A fliliated ! BOSTON F 


e SHOWROOMS e : ; 


NEW YORK, 385 Madison Ave. BOSTON, 495 Albany Street CHICAGO, 610 S. Michigan Blvd. 4 
DETROIT, 2111 Woodward Ave. MILWAUKEE, 2124 Prospect Ave. GRAND RAPIDS, 23 Summer Ave. 4 
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zy HOMES 7 
4 SUNNY LAND 


Many a home in the far West contains a 
Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ. |Dwellers 
in this pleasant land cherish the better things. 


They are a cordial people, living in friendly 


A cheerful alcove in a California home showing 


homes. [The Wurlitzer Residence Pipe 


the compact, aristocratic organ console 


Organ helps them to entertain. It brings to 


intimate evenings the unforgetable beauty 

given well-loved melodies whenever true Wu RLI | Z, E R 
artists play them. It sets dancing feet lightly 

gliding over polished floors. [The touch of a Residence Pi Ee Oo Be 


button does it all, reproducing from music 

rolls each interpretation as the organist 
originally played it. The large library of re- 
corded rolls includes symphonies, operas, 
ballads, and the songs today is singing. [See 
the Wurlitzer Residence Pipe Organ at the 
studio nearest your home. Come and dis- 


cover for yourself just why this remarkable 


instrument appeals so greatly to home own- 


An exterior view of this interesting home 


ers who value distinction. [Studios in Los 
An interesting brochure, with photographs of install- , . 
ations, may be obtained from any Wurlitzer store. Angeles, New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cin- 


For further information address: The Rudolph 


Wurlitzer Co., New York City. cinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. 


© 1932, WURLITZER 


ARTS & DECORATION, February, 1932. Published every month, 
two years, $10.00; three years, $12.00; single copies, $0.50; 
matter March 5, 1919 at the post office in New York City, 
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Please know that you 
are always welcomeat 
our Madison Aven ue 
salons. Purchases 
may be made through 


your decorator or 


dealer. 


F the ébénistes of the eighteenth century could have employed modern 
scientific methods of furniture construction, they would have produced pieces similar in every detail 
to those of Jacques Bodart. For Bodart re-creations, while they retain the high artistry of the 


inspired French eighteenth century cabinet-makers, are also constructed ewaith a durability beyond 


fie reach of the original masters. ty ty CR 


RUBY S. CHAPMAN, Pres. 
cANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 


New York: 385 Madison Avenue 
Los Angeles: §514 Wilshire Blvd. In Paris: ile, Rue Payenne 
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Now is the lime 


to Buy Fine Reproduction and Antique Furniture 


At Greatly Reduced Prices 


“HE OPPORTUNITY to buy fine reproduction and antique furniture 

that is reflected by the reductions from our earlier prices presents 

to the discriminating buyer an occasion never before equaled in the . 
history of furniture selling. 

There is no place where your money will buy as much in fine 
furniture—the finest furniture made—as at the showrooms of the furniture 
houses listed below and whose announcements appear on the pages im- 
mediately following. We who sign this statement and all others represented 
in this issue are offering exclusive furniture, exclusive in the sense that it is 
true to the original of the greatest furniture designers in history— 
made by artist craftsmen and sold with the guarantee to be perfectly made 


and to give satisfaction for generations and priced much lower than would 


ee ee, Sse 


be thought possible. 

No matter what article you buy—whether it be a gem of a coffee 
table at $20.00 or a dining room suite at $5,000—or anything 
anywhere in between these extremes, the same basic elements of 
design and craftsmanship, the finest raw materials obtainable plus she in- 


tegrity of the maker enter into every pieces lo produce furniture that is 


| 


an honor to the maker and a continuous source of pride to the owner re- 
quires all these elements. It cannot be produced by anyone in any 
other manner. | 

Furniture of such quality and character as is obtainable in these estab- 
lishments was never before offered at prices so low. Read our advertise- 


ments in this issue on the pages indicated below. 


Rosertr W. Irwin Company SOMMA SHOPS INC eine ema PAGHao, 
CoopEer-WitiiaMs, Inc. .. Pace 1 Watson & BoALer INGO ene Pace 60 
IGANS (yi nie ae ee ee PAGE ME THONET BrorHerRs Inc. . . . PAGENOZ 
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C. D. Macpherson 


Inc. 


Decorations 
and Furnishings 
of Interiors 


1570 Sherman Avenue 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


MABEL SCHAMBERG 


Interior Decorations 


Woman’s Athletic Club 
530 No. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAG®: 


Decorative Art Objects 
Antiques Reproductions 


CLARK= 
FULKERSON 


Designers & 
Furnishers 


of Interiors 


628 CHURCH ST. 
EVANSTON 


Grace G. Weigle 


Interior Furnishing 


909 Linden Avenue 
Hubbard Woods, Illinois 


Alberta-Barnes-Beall 


Florence Barker 


Associate 
J 
nteriors 


866 North Wabash Avenue 


Mes. Ralph’ Small 


Antigues + Interiors 


700 No. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 


Phone Superior 1102 


JESSICA TREAT 


Interior Decoration 


1803 Harlem Boulevard 
Rockford, IIlinois 


Phone Main 900 
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ROSALIE 
ROACH 
FASSETT 


Artistic furnishings for 


Town and Country 


homes 


820 Tower Court—Chicago 


Telephone Superior 5695 


Tel. Winnetka 3350 


CATHERINE RECKITT 


5 


Furnishing and 


Interior Decoration 


4- 


11 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


MISS GHEEN 


Incorporated 


The Decoration 
of Houses 


Antiques and 
Objects of Art 


Larse Sclection of Chintzes 
Exclusive Designs and Colors 


é2g0 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


54 E. 57th ST., NEW YORK 


WOMEN 


UNE Oh eee ORA TORS: 
POSE WON OF 


Now that Christmas is past why not concentrate 
on the annual spring upkeep? New draperies, slip 
covers or an occastonal ptece of furniture to which 
you have long looked forward will sive me house 
a new lease of Life, 


New fabrics of enchanting color and rare charm 


are constantly appearing and a change of color 


is like a ‘change of thousht, — always relreshing. 


ony of the decorators listed below will be glad 
to help you ollset the depression. 


I 


Florence Ely Hunn 


Remodelling 
Interior Designing 


Furnishing 


fot East Oak Street 
CHICAGO 


Superior 2132 


Mabel Mathilde 
DODSON & KLEMM 


Inc. 


STUDIO 816 


410 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


INTERIOR DECORATIONS 


Telephone: Wabash 3707 


k 


Old Silver 
Fine Glass 
Interiors 
CONSULTATION 
STUDIO 
906 N. Michigan Ave. 


Telephone Superior 9260 


IRENE SIDLEY 


Complete furnishing and 


remodelling of houses 


952 North Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Arizona Biltmore Hotel 


Phoenix, Arizona 


ANNETTE 
KELLOGG 
COLT 
OF CHICAGO 
INTERIORS 
FURNISHINGS 
CONSULTING 


15-17 EAST DIVISION ST. 
SUPERIOR 9850 


AU PARADIS! Inc. 


940 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


Antiques 


Interiors 


Tel. { 0577 
Superior | 2631 


CHARLOTTE ELTON 
WHITEHEAD 


Interior 


Decorations 


305 West Ormsby Avenue 


Louisville, Kentucky 


D. LORRAINE YERKES 


Interiors, Fine Wallpapers 
Antiques 


Wallpapers at twenty=five 
cents per roll to thirty=six 
dollars per roll. 

Chintzes seventy=five cents 
per yard and up. 
Moderately priced furni= 
ture. 


820 N. Michigan Ave. 
Tel. Sup. 7739 
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Brownell-Lambertson 


ialleries. Inc. 


. Wey yi 


OVER- 
MANTELS 
MURALS 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
SCREENS 


BUILT IN CLOSETS 
SEPARATE CLOSET UNITS 
CLOSET ACCESSORIES 


Estimates gladly 


submitted 


Cooperation with Architects 


and Decorators 


The CLOSET Shop 


—_MRS. GEORGE HERZOG — 
Seay eres eye TC 


‘ f KENTUCKY 
ecanodor Cafd... HAND-QUILTED 
ee THINGS 


iS 


ATTRACTIVE TREATMENT 
BY THE CLOSET SHOP 


DU TURQ appliqué 
and embroidered 
BABY SPREAD and eN : 

PILLOW. Peach tint, \{/ | \“— 
fine Swiss Muslin . . . . = . : lf 
Spread 33 x 36 in. $8.75. yj" 
Pillowss mein ee SG.50: 


seal 


STUDIO: 
CLBDIEGHAS Geom. 
700 N. Michigan Blvd. 
MIAMI BEACH e 
733 Lincoln Road 


SANTA BARBARA ° 


21 de la Guerra Studios 


HARDINSBURG, 


DsEST ROA 
236 Book Building 


PALM BEACH e 


KY. 


LOUISVILLE 
120 Heyburn Bldg. 


PASADENA 
41 So. El Molino Ave. 
LORS AVN UGEEFUTELS 
Bullock’s—Wilshire, Wilshire Blvd. 


NEW YORK e 


519 Madison Avenue 


AUGUSTA e 


SAN FRANCISCO . 


553 Sutter Street 


NTIQUE furniture, in which old 

English pieces predominate, is 
supplemented with modern deco- 
rative table accessories at the Mrs. 
Ehrich Co. Ameng the former are 
to be found the smaller items of 
early English use, such as the fold- 
ing wooden travel candlestick, let- 
ter box, inkwell, tea caddies and 
spill vases, originally serving as re- 
ceptacles for pipe ashes and now 


From the Smart Shops and 
Antique Galleries 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


tion and architectural detail are 
carried out in consistent back- 
grounds. In these, fireplaces, mir- 
rored walls, lighting fixtures and 
ornamental details are stressed. 
As an example of cabinetwork of 
outstanding interest, here, is a 
piano case of the miniature grand 


type, essentially modern in treat-— 


ment. Bars for private installation in 
modern rooms are another feature. 


[IGHTING fixtures and 

hardware made to spe- 
cial order are undertaken 
by the Bullard-Schultz 
Co., for any type of house. 


hardware may be in keep- 


form in type. 
Hand-wrought 
gates, weather vanes, lan- 


grilles, 


iad» / 


In order that all details of © 


ing, curtain rods, window — 
fixtures, switch plates and © 
hinges are made to con- — 


wood 
handles by Fjerginstad. Black china and plati- 
num cup and saucer. Gray porcelain and plati- 


terns and lighting fixtures — 
of period and special de- — 
sign are likewise executed, 
in a choice of metals that — 


converted into charming flower 
holders. There are also small, un- 
usual occasional tables. 

In the selection of table linens, 
only the most distinctive and beau- 
tiful colorings and weaves are to be 
found—some, hand woven with 
silver embroidery—others, lunch 
cloth size, in alluring squares of 
shaded yellow. A tray set, in rose, 
is made to match in color and de- 
sign the breakfast service ‘with 
which it is to be used and there are 
embroidered organdie runner sets 
and embroidered Rodier doilies for 
luncheon. The refectory table is al- 
so provided with covers of suitable 
length and width. 

In china the breakfast sets, com- 
plete even to the cigarette holder, 
are intriguing; the plates for table 
use are of exclusive design and 
elusive colorings. Yacht services 
may-also be ordered marked with 
their emblems. In the trays of vari- 
ous sizes, one in polished chromium 
is distinctly smart for serving cof- 
fee or cocktails. 

In glass, there are complete bev- 
erage sets and the new square crys- 
tal cocktail glass. Vases for flowers 
are also featured and ornamental 
pewter, such as that by Daurat. 


FFURNITURE of original design, 
| built along strictly modern lines, 
|is displayed by the Furniture Guild 
in conjunction with a department 
in which complete interior decora- 


num decorated flower vase by Jean Luce. Cour- 


tesy Mrs. Ehrich Co., 36 E. 57th St., N. Y. C. 


includes iron, brass, cop- 
per and Monel metal. 
These admit of any finish, and- 
while expensive have a popular de- 
mand, because of resistance to rust 
and generally durable qualities. 


“FPOREBEAR” furniture styles—_ 


simple, graceful forms of early — 


American and English pieces, ap-— 


Curly maple table with rosewood a 
ebony inlay. Chromium and brass lam 
with mica shade and modernistic mt 
ror and pottery. Courtesy Furniture 
Guild, Inc., 503 E. 72nd St. N. Y. G 


eo ' ste 7a 
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ropriate for modern interiors, 
re made for the retail dealers 
nd decorators in the finest 
rorkmanship by the Richter 
‘urniture Company. 

In these, the Richter crafts- 
1en endeavor to recreate with 
delity the outline and com- 
ortable proportions of the 
riginal. These include a wide Sok 
lection of types in mahogany Hand wrought iron lighting fixture, half 
nd maple, suitable for the polish, with hood and mica shade; open 
ning room and bedroom with work Srankb Pract and fxure with fos 


variety of incidental pieces. Co., Grand Central Terminal Bldg., N. Y. C. 
The American secretary, 


lustrated, may be cited as a_ clay expresses the same character- 
ypical example of this work, in- istic and individual treatment of 
aired by an XVIIIth century his subject in all sorts of orna- 
[epplewhite design—dignified mental “bits of sculping”, that in- 
ithout being heavy. It is inlaid clude among others, ashtrays, book- 


ith satin- le ends, in- 
ood that cense burn- 
ts off the ers, rose 
ell match- jars, flower | 
i crotch holders and 
f d ti 
Ri pany Peps wie MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
neer. The ner table UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
rop fron ikewise 
iscloses a telephone! AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES 
i tin. lamps as in 
ace, 17) X that with a 2: 
ue graceful SoS MADISON AVENUE 
The Chip- nude female 
endale figure NEW YORK 
mcehair is poised 
en ther hone the FACTORY ‘NOW LOCATED AT 510 EAST 73rd STREET @ NEW YORK 
ample in telephone 
hich the fixture with edit iebict 
Be hack ox teed ane ae eae tel eae oleae ahaha ale the eal he athena eaten ae 
nd arms arms, shed- r 
e of par- ding .. light KR ts 
‘cularly upon the 
ood de- dial. 
on. This is : ; : Any of 
ily one of Sheraton crotch mahogany secretary with satin- these are 
any very wood inlay. Chippendale armchair with fine eihtamnaute 


; arm detail, covered in green damask. Reproduc-  . 
ne chairs tions, faithful copies of the old. Courtesy 1" three 
adebythis Richter Furniture Co., 510 E. 72nd St, N. Y.€. tones of 
ompany. bab Omnpzaes, 
namely—black, green or brown, or 
CULPTURE for definite use in jn special finishes such as opales- 
everyday life has recently been cent mother-of-pearl, silver or gold 
idertaken by McClelland Barclay plate, upon request. Among the 
supplement his work represented _Jarger sculpture is a garden piece, 
his drawings for magazine covers, a bird bath and mermaid foun- 
lvertising uses and his paintings. tain. In these, as in his smaller 
1 this new departure Mr. Bar- pieces, the nude is featured. 


RADIATOR enclosures 

considered in the light 
of a consistent feature of 
decoration in the furnish- 
ings of a room is the spe- 
cialty of the Artcraft 
Radiator Enclosure Co.,in 
these there is a choice of 
enclosures that are appro- 
priate for any period set- 
ting—all well built and 
well designed. Scientifical- 
ly constructed they radi- 


Peaal’ desi ace We A ate heat out into the room 
‘iginal designs in bronze candlestick, flower 

Ider, double sea-horse scallop shell nut-dish wheve the eee 
d dolphin ashtray, in any finish. Cour- and prevent grimy ra de 
sy McClelland Barclay, 730 5th Ave., N. Y.C. tor soot from reaching 


AN 


NN 


AN 


Ea a ae ah a aah ae ea tala ah aah 


26% in. high 
19 in. diameter 


one “the he 


“Se te thet he a a a ae a ahah le al le le a a ahaha 
te 


Solid mahogany revolving open book table, made 
with lovely pie crust edge and hand carved Chip- 
pendale base, with beautiful crotch mahogany top. 


LARS 


554 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
840 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


siete hk hahah aah ahah ah ah ohh 
Shabba ah ah ahabababah ahd ahha dah dea 
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TODAUNTER 


119 East 57th Street. New York 


Workers in Metal 


Lion lin 1a 
Z alitres 


DISTINCTIVE DESIGNS 


Architects and decorators fre- 
quently express surprise at the 
low prices for such high qual- 


ity workmanship, 


TANKARDS OF ALE 


When guests of 

e “Black Horse 
Tavern” were 
assembled around 
the cheery fire- 
side to drink tre- 
freshing cups of 
ale, these 
nious stands were 
used as servers or 


inge- 


as convenient 
holders for empty 


tankards. 


Height 86” 


A different and extremely 
flower stand 
$35.00 postpaid or at your decorator 


ALDEN 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
Highland Park 


decorative 


Illinois 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION 


walls and draperies in addition to 
concealing the bare, unsightly radi- 
ator. At the same time they serve 
as a comfortable window seat—a 
book shelf or console. 

Beneath the wood exterior of 
each Artcraft enclosure are air 
chambers and insulation to keep 
the surfaces cool. 

Endless variations and combina- 
tions of design are possible and 
they may be made flush to the floor 
or on legs. The metal grilles and 
wood panels are interchangeable. 


JTALIAN and Spanish pottery in 

decorative pieces and flower vases 
has, for years, comprised the very 
interesting stock of the Sarti 
Lucchesi & Co. Filled to overflow- 
ing with colorful pieces, the shop 
tempts one on every side. Della 
Robbia panels are also to be found, 
here, and there is a large collection 
of plaster casts, copies of museum 
pieces; alabaster boxes and vases, 
old Spanish and Italian tiles, Ital- 
ian gilt mirrors, frames and orna- 
mental boxes, most. reasonable. 


Italian pottery vase with green foliage on cream 
ground, and flowered pitcher. Spanish vari-col- 


ored pottery candlestick and bowl. 
Sarti Lucchesi & Co., 119 E. 34th St., 


Torcheres and lanterns are includ- 
ed in the wrought iron, and in the 
garden furniture and accessories, 
everything is found to add to the 
beauty of the setting, from the 
fountain of impressive size to a 
bird bath or animal lawn ornament. 


NGLISH furniture, 

eighteenth century, im- 
pressively dignified, in the 
shop of Ewin & Ewin, is 
shown with the light touch 
that smaller decorative 
pieces lend when selected 
with discrimination. Here 
are to be found unusual 
incidentals with Old World 
charm so desirable for the 
desk or living room table. 

Among them are to be 
mentioned the Queen 
Anne silver pen trays and 
Chinese porcelain book- 
ends, showing the God of 
Happiness. Then there are 
two lovely old fruitwood, 
urn-shaped “cache pots,” 


Wooden radiator enclosure, Gothic de- 
sign, in antique oak finish. Guaranteed 
not to warp. Any desired size made 
to order. Courtesy Artcraft Radiator 
Enclosure Co., 276 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


suitable for ivy, and an XVIIIth 
century rosewood ‘book rack, with 
a drawer, to rest upon a table, yet 
large enough to hold seven vol- 
umes. Old English china tea ser- 
vices are also featured with 
lamps and a very beautiful 
old English mirror with a 
ship painting, above the 
glass. 

A noticeable piece of 
the furniture is a gaming 
table, Queen Anne, with 
candlestick rests. There is 
also an oval topped table, 
of a later period, of equal- 
ly graceful proportions. 


NTERIOR decorations 
in the modern manner 
with originality expressed 
in the lighting fixtures, 
rugs and screens intro- 


Sa! duced, identifies the work 
hate of Frances T. Miller. In 
the matter of rugs, those hand- 


woven and knotted, then clipped in 
two layers of thickness, offer great 
variety of color. The hand knotted 
rugs with a deep ply are still an- 
other type, and new is the em- 
bossed hooked rug, that may be 


Antique Egyptian flat silver bowl, on copper; 
amethyst Venetian glass flower container and 
early Italian silver altar incense burner. Cour- 


tesy Ewin & Ewin, Inc., 667 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 
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ASK FOR 


Bix-Make 


UNIFORMS 


How Does 


Your Maid Look! 
@ 


Of course your maid can look smart, for 
DIX-MAKE uniforms work wonders on 
even the most prosaic maids. 


Maybe it's their excellent cut—and Dix does 
know how to make uniforms fit; then again, if 
may be the styles themselves. Whatever it is, 
it gives your maid that certain something that 
flatters your own good taste. 


Ask to see Dix-Make uniforms at leading de- 
partment stores. 


Write for the booklet 
"Correct Maid's Attire" 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORP. 
141 Madison Avenue New York 


Stalian and Spanish Antiques 


LEER EEE MAN aD Oak 


Italian Credenza, 17th Century 


Marble and Stone 
Garden Ornaments 


@co. W. Funk 


862 Lexington Avenue Mew Bork 
near 65th Street 
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de ty ie 
Modern two toned grass cl 


originated in Eleanor Beard’s 
studio; others are copied or 
adapted from old Italian, Span- 
ish and early American mod- 
els. Among the quilts, that 
showing a lattice border with 
an inner border of clustering 
grapes is particularly appeal- 
ing, as is the spiral pattern 
whose simplicity and grace of 
line are shown in an unusual 
appliqué of peach colored ap- 
ples scattered over its surface. 
The all-white quilt is an- 
other popular type, thinly 
padded with lamb’s wool and 
used as a spread, as well. 
Featured at exceptionally 


oth screen, low prices at this season are 


chromium frame; white painted side chair the monogrammed spreads, 
in blue hand woven fabric; brass table with also used as blanket covers, of 


bakelite top and brass lamp and _ shade. 
Attractively used as a pair. Courtesy Fran- 


heavy, seamless muslin with 


ces T. Miller, Inc. 10 E. 53rd St., N. Y. Cc, large, hand-appliquéd, con- 


made in any color or dimensions. 

In imported wall papers, there 
is equal variety having a tendency 
toward modernistic patterns yet 
sufficiently restrained as to be used 
most acceptably in Directoire and 
other period 
rooms. Sup- 
plementing 
these is an 
assortment 
of hand 
woven fab- 
rics in silk, 
and in mer- 
Cle rz ed 
GAORt-t, Orn 
with gold 
threads. 
Silk and 


trasting colored monograms 
and hand whipped hems, in all sizes. 


PALM BEACH shop as an 

adjunct to the work of interior 
decoration executed through the 
New York Loizeaux Studios com- 
bines all the 
attributes 
of a Span- 
ish house 
in the fur- 
nishings it 
supplies for 
the Med- 
iterranean 
type of ar- 
chitecture. 

Carpets 
and orna- 
mental ac- 


chenille is Brown moire traveling case lined with peach cessories 
another ef- taffeta, containing same toned pillow and slip. suitable for 


fective 


Quilted chintz tapestry work bag with imitation 
amber frame, of unusually large size. Courtesy 


such a set- 


weave in fleanor Beard, Inc. 519 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. ting are 


broken lines 

or plaids. In coloring, these fabrics 
vary from the warm earth tones to 
delicate pastel shades for the bed- 
room and bathroom. 

Screens are also designed by 
Mrs. Miller, such as that illus- 
trated—in which the decoration is 
sustained in two-toned grass cloth, 
in gradations of brownish tan. 


AND quilting in original 

designs, as applied to the 
essentials of the. home, are 
made by Eleanor Beard 
through the deft fingers of the 
needlewomen she employs in 
the picturesque sections of 


likewise 
available, and with the advancing 
tendency toward the French and 
English periods through this sec- 
tion, furniture and appointments 
that would apply to these interiors, 
as well. 
As a feature of the New York 
studios, the wall hanging, illus- 


$25.00 - $35.00 


Anew note in cigarette boxes, cases, lighters, and many 
other attractive articles. Covered in either rough or 
smooth Shagreen...guaranteed not to warp...available 
in wonderful colors at better shops, or write for folder. 


C. W. DAVENPORT 


Importer 


366 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


REPRODUCTION 
of 
18th CENTURY 
WALL PAPERS 


INTERIOR 


DECORATIONS 


HARRIETT C. BRYANT 
2 West 47th St. 


MANTELS and 


CURTAIN 
FIRE SCREEN 


Specially flexible wire 


Folds back at 
of fireplace— 


VIENNA 


New York City 


Kentucky, where interest in 
quilting and patchwork, for 
generations, has never waned. 
Many delightful designs are 


Canvas wall hanging 53” x 59” 
with soft colored painted decora- 
tion, by a secret process, depict- 
ing an old Brittany village, by 
Olav Flatabo. Courtesy Loizeaux 
Studios, 305 E. 47th St., N. Y. C. 


works with side pulls 
like a pair of portiéres. 
A feature of the Ed- 
win Jackson invention 
is the automatically 
overlapping center 
which makes the screen 
absolutely spark proof. 
Very attractive. Com- 
plete protection. Pat- 
ent pending. 


75 EAST GOth STREET 


LONDON 


or thereabouts 


Eggs were 

served at Eng- 

lish breakfasts 

from such 
charming egg-stands. For our present 
day they serve admirably as flower or 
cigarette holders. Made in our work- 
shop from English walnut in soft 
toned finish like the original. 


At your decorator—or by mail order $18.00 


ambeth 


WORKSHOPS 


HIGHLAND PARK ILLINOIS 


NEW YORK 
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~ PALM BEACH STUDIU 
14 VIA PARIGI 


TcOIZEAUX STUDIOS re. 


305 €ASTI 47'» STREET, REW YORK 


e @ e e 
Repair Specialists 
No Damage is Hopeless 


French Reweavers, Restorers 


Any Fabric Rewoven, Repaired. 
Antique or Modern 


Moth Holes, Burns, 


Rips 


Damages in 


All Tapestries; Brocades; Laces; 
Curtains; Damasks; 


Hangings; Rugs; Furniture Cov- 


Linens; 


erings. 


Press; Society Women; 

1 Science Monitor, June 9, 

: “Mme. La Mers, Expert in 
S—i warmly recommended by 

Assistant Curator of the 

MUSEUM OF ArT.” 


LA MERS STUDIO 


(Art Needlework Repair Hospital) 


345 West 58th St., N. Y. C. 


Est. Reputation 23rd Year—Phone Col. 5-0617 


METROPOLITAN 


Prompt mail order service 


IW BEGEE 21eeS 


A N D Ws SS 


FORBOP EGIANERY 
DESIGNED 


RUGS ano 
TEXTILES 


FRANCES T. 
MILLER 


MOEA T 53 
NEW YORK 


nics 


Wholesale & Retail 
DESIGN SHOP 


ES RSS Sa 


DECORATIONS OF DISTINCTION 


finish yet enable the artist to depict 
details as in the finest of old paint- 
ings, as well as to reproduce the 
subjects of antique woven tapestry 
in all its intensity of rich color. 


Akt as representative of the 

highest type, combining the 
works of over two hundred living 
American painters and sculptors, at 
the Grand Central Art Galleries, 
has made them a nationally known 


Mecca for art lovers, readily ac- 
cessible in the Grand Central Ter- 
| minal. 

Supplementing the permanent 
exhibition held here, the year 
round, special exhibitions are plan- 
ned such as that in the Fall, in 
which the members submit their 
best work in competition for prices 
given by the lay members. 
The jury of awards at 
these shows is composed 
of internationally famous 
artists. 

This year a print de- 
partment has opened, with 
memorable success. Here, 
one-man exhibitions are 
held showing the work of 
leading American artists 
and in the permanent ex- 
hibition, the works of all 
the recognized American 
etchers and lithographers, 
embracing all schools—in- 
cluding both modern and 
conservative, not limited 
to members, comprise a 
‘very interesting group. 


: ge ONSB 2 35 


Italian green glass flower bowl with artificial 
apple blossoms. Inexpensive optic glass mono- 
grammed table service: Engraved to order. Cour- 


tesy L. D. Ford Co., Inc., 9 E. 58th St., N. Y. C. 


trated, is in- t Wrought- 
teresting. iron light- 
This was ing fixtures, 
painted by fireplace 
Olav Flat- equipment 
abo, in Nor- and garden 
| way, by a furniture 
secret pro- have been 
cess with augmented 
transparent “Baby Fountain,” by Grace Talbot, in bronze, ae the spa- 
chemical 61/4’ over all in width, desirable for a garden or ClOUS new 
colors. penthouse terrace. Courtesy Grand Central Art shop of the 
These pro- Galleries, Grand Central Terminal, N..Y. C. L. D. Ford 
duce a dull Comba 


collection of decorative accessories 
of a most comprehensive nature. 

In these are ornamental pieces 
of tole, pottery and French faience; 
Sheffield plate, lamps, boxes, mini- 
atures and hand made pewter, with 
the feeling of the old, yet modern 
work. Dresden figures have come 
into popular favor, and artificial 
roses are shown, defying detection. 

In the furniture, beverage tables 
are included and there is a back- 
gammon table with a tile 
top. 


NGLISH decorative ac- 

cessories fill the shop 
of Alice Sydnam, formerly 
of Wilton, Conn., com- 
prising a collection of un- 
usual interest. Among 
these is to be found a 
teapot by Peter and Wil- 
liam Bateman, 1808, and 
a tea strainer of character- 
istic simplicity by Peter, 
Anne and William, among 
the old silver. There is al- 


a green ivory handle, of 
exquisite design. 

Mrs. Sydnam’s collec- 
tion of old Waterford glass, too, 
is exceptional as are her luster jugs. 

Among the china, the Brown, 
Westhead & Moore Co.’s thirty-nine 
piece service, white and gold, made 
about 1820, part of which is illus- 
trated, shows remarkable beauty 
and is in perfect condition. There 
is a grace about these old designs. 


Old English papier-maché tea tray with flower 
and gilt decoration and part of American 1820 
gold and white luncheon service of 39 pieces. 


Courtesy Alice Sydnam, 510 Mad. Ave., N. Y. C. 


so a silver fish slicer with | 
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SCULPTURE IN WOOD 


The Jolly 


Innkeeper 


An exquisite 
sculpture in 
walnut, 


or 


either 
mahogany 
maple with an 
antique finish 
of unusual 
charm. Height 


9 inches. 


Price 


$15.00 Copyrighted 


DAVID EARL STUDIO 


906 W. North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Schernikow 


Fine Antique 


Hooked Rugs 


932 Mapison AVENUE 


New York Ciry 


BAGS 


Envelopes and Evening Purses 


Especially distinctive, individually 
handmade of Fine Materials, person- 
ally selected, guaranteeing you a qual- 
ity not possible to find elsewhere. 
Samples of Ma-_ terials and Lin- 


ings sent on re- quest. Prices 
range from ee to $16.00. 
7%” to ’ Reference: 
914” Frames, Newton Trust 
sizes on bags, Company, 
illustrated. Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


MRS. FRANKLIN McKEY 
271 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1915 
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The beautifully planted ap- 


proach to the city home of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Schraner 


Ee “Cotswold” home is half hid- 
den in a luxurious planting of trees 
and shrubs, a high wall of arbor-vite 
shutting it away from the city street 


FEBRUARY, 1932 
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“Cotswold Architecture” Effective in Ohio 


This Residence Which Seems to Be in the Heart of a 
Great Estate Is Really in a Flourishing Western City 


The Rorimer-Brooks Studios, Decorators 


Dercum and Beer, Architects 


what a mighty architectural flight 

from those pasture hills of ancient 
England to the busy heart of a Western 
American city. And curiously enough, the 
low rambling stone house, so suited to its 
original environment of barren land and little 
hills, seems both dignified and appropriate 
to its New World surroundings. 
Of course, the old Cotswold 
houses are of native stone while 
the Cleveland prototype is of 
sandstone in rough blocks laid 
up with great skill into a surface 
that has many lights and sha- 
dows, gleaming in the sun and 
a soft mellow grey in the rain. 
This great grey house, that looks 
as though it expected to face 
centuries of life, has a roof of 
green slate in different light 
shades which the elements seem 
to have mellowed slightly to the 
tones of the fine roof of an an- 
cient house. 

The trim of this house is also 
Brier Hill sandstone, extremely 
ornamental in the doors and 
window frames. Another orna- 
mental feature both in archi- 
tectural detail and _ interior 
decoration is the use of black 
wrought-iron, finely shown in 
the balustrades circling the ter- 
race approach to the front en- 
trance, also in the beautifully 
placed doors in the arches of 
the hallway. 

The paved courtyard of the 
sunken garden which opens off 
the morning room is planted 
with decorative skill and the re- 
sult is an attractive rest place 
under the shade of a giant tree, 
with a pleasant sound of a little 
fountain trickling into a blue 
pool. The planting here is domi- 
nated by great masses of Japanese azaleas, 
holly and evergreens of many varieties, and 
low growing winter ferns; the idea being to 
have a garden whose beauty is as great in 
the winter as in the spring or summer. The 
arrival court is hedged in by a ten-foot arbor- 
vite wall, tapering to the ground with rhodo- 
dendrons, azaleas and evergreens, with here 
and there a dogwood shrub for a surprise in 
the springtime. 

Through this court we approach the front 
entrance, and a word of the gracious wel- 
coming charm of this entrance seems espe- 
cially timely here. It is a space of rich and 
charming detail, the walls in thumb plaster, 


(ee Architecture” in Ohio— 


and an ornamental plaster ceiling in low re- 
lief, painted and stained to a belief in its 
antiquity. The woodwork is oak, as it would 
be in ancient Cotswold; and the floor, too, is 
dark oak, over which are laid Spanish hand- 
tufted carpets of old blue, red, green and 
yellow and a shadow of dull black. The furni- 
ture is of English oak, replicas of fine old 


HE vista down the hallway of the 
Schraner home, with a glimpse of the 
wrought-iron gate at the left, a rich many- 
colored Spanish carpet on the floor and 
beautiful wrought-iron lighting fixtures 


pieces, and all metal work is wrought-iron. 
Throughout the house the Cotswold tradi- 
tions prevail in every detail—in the orna- 
mental plaster, the oak woodwork, the oak 
and walnut furniture, and wrought-iron doors 
and fixtures. All the rugs are Spanish or 
Austrian; although designed for this house 
they have the harmonious beauty of an an- 
tique collection. 


A. D. Taylor, Landscape Architect 


The furniture is principally oak and wal- 
nut with some rare, painted English pieces. 
In the dining room a delightful note of coral 
is introduced, especially noticeable in the 
Austrian hand-tufted rugs and in the crewel 
embroidery of the window hangings. This 
color is in rich contrast to the polished 
wrought-iron of the fireplace equipment and 
the lighting fixtures. 

A new light note is introduced 
into Mrs. Schraner’s bedroom 
and dressing room. Here the 
walls and the woodwork are 
painted in an antique turquoise 
tone, with mouldings of faded 
white. The doors are decorated 
with Watteau designs and the 
rug is turquoise with motifs of 
coral, green and gold. The taf- 
feta hangings and the brocade 
upholstery are in coral and dull 
gold. 

A game room is one of the de- 
lightfully unique spots in this 
fascinating home. As you first 
glance in the doorway, you have 
a sense of a little English medi- 
eval room but quickly you real- 
ize the pervading air of luxuri- 
ous comfort in the fireplace, the 
bright rugs and the gay curtains. 
The furniture, from old models, 
is oak, and the lighting fixtures 
are old German, painted iron 
and wood. The floor, of course, 
is wide oak plank—a fascinating 
spot in which to read or write, 
smoke or talk. 

It is impossible to leave this 
beautiful adventure in home- 
making without a word more 
about the planting scheme which 
gives a city home the air of a 
great estate. In addition to the 
two fine courts already men- 
tioned, there is a rose garden, 
divided by a green hedge from 
the vegetable garden, and a wild garden with 
a dense undergrowth of trees and shrubs, and, 
of course, viburnum, azaleas and hemlock. 
The whole scheme of the garden planting is 
to bring together winter and summer trees 
and shrubs with such flowers as will flourish 
continuously throughout the seasons. Mass 
color effects are sought, opportunities for 
shade in the summer and, of course, a home 
for birds in the wild garden—a fitting en- 
vironment, indeed, for the “Cotswold” man- 
sion of rich exterior and luxurious living ap- 
pointments. It is unusual to find the decora- 
tions, the architecture, and the landscape 
gardening in such delightful harmony. 
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5 Re opposite page—Sunken garden especially 
planted to make a fine vista from the morn- 
ing room of the Schraner house. The arched 
entrance and fenestration are especially fine 


Bortom opposite page—The dining room is 

furnished in true Cotswold style with an oak 
refectory table, sideboard, servers, and a floor of 
wide oak planks, with steel casement windows 


BOVE—The walls of the library are 

of paneled oak and there are doors 
with carved oak panels. The book shel- 
ves are all inset making a very decora- 
tive feature in this handsome room. 
Carpet is Austrian, hand-tufted in colors. 
Furniture is in leather and _ chintz 
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EFT and below—At the left a small 
barroom is shown with English 
taproom furniture and a fine painted 
cupboard and stone floors. The closet 
is discreetly closed with finely deco- 
rated doors. Below is the gameroom 
with fine old English oak furniture 


Floor Plans on Page 63 
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Modern Silver from All Over the World 


TEE TELA B EEE EE AEE EEE, 


ABOVE This hand-wrought mod- 
‘—“ ern silver tea service with 
ivory handles, consisting of seven 
pieces and the tray, creditably 
typifies the work of the French 
silversmith of the present time. He 
has expressed his interpretation of 
the spirit of the age in the sturdy 
lines of each piece, in the elimi- 
nation of ornament and simplicity 
of design. As a departure from the 
usual water kettle, the tall, pyr- 
amidie one of this set becomes 
a compromise of the Georgian cof- 
fee urn and a water jug. Cartier, Inc. 


IGHT—In strong contrast to the 

French service, above, is this 
one of Dutch silver, depicting in 
its decoration, motifs from the 
works of Teniers.- In this, human 
figures dominate the ornament, 
yet are so skillfully adapted to the 
general conformation of each piece 
as to be a logical part of the com- 
plete design. The modeling, of the 
most delicate character not usually 
applied to silver, represents the 
possibilities of silver craftsman- 
ship in notable examples. This ser- 
vice also includes the coffee pot, 
not shown here. E. Schmidt & Co. 


Assembled by ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


In Addition to Modern and Mod- 
ernistic Pieces, Silver of All 
Types Is Available Today in 
Representative Period Repro- 
ductions Ranging from the 
Georgian to the Modern. Even 
the Soft Finish, that. Lends so_ 
Definite a Charm to the Old, Is 
Cleverly Simulated and the Feel- 


ing of the Original Reproduced 


| 
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EFT—This group of American- 

made silver has broad appeal 
in its lines of pleasing simplicity, 
carried out in the modern manner. 
While showing a touch of mod- 
ernism, not too definite, silver of 
this character could consistently 
be used in almost any setting. In- 
cluded is a fruit salad plate, can- 
delabra, one of a pair; cocktail 
shaker with macassar ebony mounts, 
a cup and small bowl for general 
use, all with a soft or “butler” 
finish. International Silver Co. 


IGHT—The Danish hand 
wrought silver, here, is rep- 
resentative of the art of its designer 
and creator in showing his inspi- 
ration as derived from nature for 
his decoration. In this, convention- 
alized flower and fern motifs have 
been used for the chop plate, can- 
delabra and cigarette box and the 
blossom spilling seeds for the tea- 
pot with ivory handle, part of a 
six-piece service. Although of mod- 
ern rendering, they reflect the 
spirit of the finest ‘antique silver. 
Georg Jensen Handmade Silver, Inc. 
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Modern reproductions of original 


Georgian silver add dignity as well as 


a es cloth of appliqué embroidered 
sheer linen with Milan lace is from 
Grande Maison de Blanc. The modern 
Waterford glass from Gilman Collamore 
& Co. Georgian flat silver, Cecil Par- 
tridge of London. Artificial calla lilies, 
Madolin Mapelsden. Crichton & Co., Ltd. 


beauty to this formal dining table 
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EFT—Animal fancies—amus- 
ing decorative pieces in pale 
colors of thick glass designed 
by a member of the famous 
Spanish family of glass blowers 


ELOW—tThe charm of irreg- 
ular forms. Vases in pale 
blue glass interesting for a vari- 
ety of modern decorative uses 


Curious and Irregular 


Designs in Modern 
French Glass 


The Vogue for Rather Primitive Mod- 


els in Amu 


ig Glassware Seems as 


Widespread in Europe as in America 


BELOW_Two of a set of 

charming modern finger 
bowls. Mauve glass bowls, set 
on feet of mulberry motive in 
dark purple, and rims of purple 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BONNEY 


ALL THIS GLASS IS DESIGNED 
AND EDITED BY JEAN SALA 


BOVE — Amusing 
little decorative 
animal fancies, exe- 
cuted in thick glass in 
many soft pastel shades 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY F. W. RAETZ 


Some New and Old 
Thatched Cottages 
in Picturesque 
England 


Many of the Loveliest of These 


Old Thatched Cottages Are 
Now Used by Americans Who 
Enjoy English Country Living, 
A Beautiful One in Kent Was the 
Home of Ellen Terry 


BOVE—“The Enchanted Cottage,” lies 
along the highway im Hampshire, with 
vine-covered, melon-colored thatch nestling 
among the tall trees. Small lattice windows are 
set in timber casements. The doorway is hid- 
den under flowering honeysuckle, phlox, lupin, 
lilies and primroses, with vines over the roof 


N Cambridgeshire and Bedfordshire, many 

cottages are built of sun dried mud and 
clay, mixed with chopped straw and _ stones. 
One of these houses shown at the left has a 
very old thatched roof, honeycombed by birds 
nesting in the straw. The small lattice windows 
are leaded glass toned amber color. Over the 
bay window a copper roof droops unevenly 
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IGHT—Cottage of the 
village Post Mistress 

has the 15th Century type of 
thatched roof, and the walls 
are brick. Between oak 
timbers is a light coat of 
cement and colored plaster, 
weathered for centuries. 
Over the doors and windows 
are a profusion of flowering 
geraniums with a rose ar- 
bor half-hiding the entrance 


EFT—An old Devon cot- 

tage with a series of 
gables which has been newly 
thatched in the most ap- 
proved manner; for the 
thatching of roofs is an im- 
portant trade in Devonshire 
today, where reeds and flags 
and straw are used in the 
most picturesque fashion 
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ELOW—This is the town 

thatcher’s cottage at 
Tempsford, Bedfordshire. It 
is newly thatched about 
every fifteen years with fresh 
rye straw bordered with split 
bamboo braided and pinned 
to keep it trim and protect 
the thatch from storm and 
wind. The garden is lovely 
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Beauty of Mediterranean Architecture 


HE side wall of a stucco 

house in Cordova which 
leads out into the garden 
patio. Here one sees orange 
trees espaliered on the wall, 
making a_vine-like scroll 
with their green wax leaves 
and snow-white blossoms. 
Fine torchere lights entrance 


¥ 
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JN Seville, the most 
beautiful doorways 
into the patios are of 
wrought iron and the 
arched frame work is 
richly carved. Through 
the gate one glimpses 
colored stucco arches 


JN America, regions of 
early Spanish occupa- 
tion have an architec- 
ture with inspiration 
from the Mediterranean, 
as the garden wall and 
gateway of Dr. J.J. Gun- 
dry’s California home 
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N ancient Moorish 

patio, The Court of 
Oranges at Cornado, one 
of the most magnificent- 
ly carved entrances to 
be found in Spain. The 
patio, surrounded by 
a cloister, is entered 
through graceful arches 


pired by Life 


BEAUTIFUL grille 

window in Seville. 
The wrought iron bars, 
covered with vines and 
climbing roses and 
bright colored Spanish 
jars filled with ferns 
are attached at frequent 
intervals to the grille 
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on the Spanish Coast 


A COLORFUL patio in the 
home of Don Gome in 
Cordova. Potted plants and 
brilliant jars, palms, vines 
climbing up the Greek pil- 
lars and trailing over wide 
arches, combine to make this 
one of the most beautiful 
garden spots in old Spain 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY AMEMYA 


A Tudor House of 
Exquisite Simplicity 


This Beautiful Long Island Home of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Martin Richmond Is an Example of the Perfect 
Appropriateness of the Tudor Quality of 
Architecture to Our American Landscape 


coger H. Bullard, Architect 


HE Dutch door to the front entrance is 
painted a bluish green. It is built up 
with herringbone members and is very 
interesting in the balanced treatment of 
side lights and two pairs of fluted pilasters 


OP—The front facade of the Rich- 
mond home at Glen Head, showing the 
narrow wood clapboards, stained a bluish 
tone. The lower story of the house and 
wall around the terrace are of brick. Brick 
is used for the chimneys and front steps 


SERVANTS 
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My BREAKFAST 
Dining Roon Roonw 


es first. floor plan is extremely inter- 
esting in arrangement, with the house | 
wide rather than deep, which means fresh 
air and a flood of sunlight. The play- 
room is an unusual feature, and placed 
so that it overlooks the terrace 
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ACK view of the Richmond home, showing the exceedingly 
interesting planting by Ellen Shipman. The brick-walled 
garden was designed in interesting relation to the house and 
terrace, with great oaks and dogwood trees forming a natural 
background for the bloom and giving an intimate charm 


HE scheme of furnishing throughout the Richmond home 
is Early American with wallpapers of that period. Pine is 
used for the woodwork and ceiling beams in the principal 
rooms, and in the balance of the house, the walls are plastered. 


The ceilings in the pine rooms are plaster, a warm gray shade 
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{ HROUGHOUT the first floor, which includes the dining 
room, the walls are pine paneled and the ceilings have ex- 
ed pine beams. The woodwork in the window frames and 

(tings is painted and casement windows are used in many of 

the rooms with small diamond shaped panes in the casements 


AK flooring is used throughout the master portion of the 
house, with composition tile in the bathrooms and linole- 
um in the service portion of the house. The fireplaces are lined 
with rounded jambs and hobs in brick and the hearths are 
also of brick. There are seats at the sides of the fireplace 
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ased off the walls of a country 
, a most interesting addition to the 
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WOES CORR LN HE marble mantel and mirror with 
‘ painted panel and the two comfortable 
armchairs covered in richly patterned 
material, shown here, make for an invit- 
ing and home-like setting in the French 
manner. Courtesy Jacques Bodart, Inc. 


HERE are so many fine dis- 

4 tinctions in the meaning of the 

word “simple” that we hesitat- 
ed to use it in the title. However, 
having devoted some time to the 
dictionary and thesaurus, we de- 
cided it is the only one to fully con- 
i an bw é&: vey the intention of this article; 
“gle . \ which is to try to dispel the quite 
; : generally accepted opinion that any 
French interior must of necessity 
display a certain grandeur. This 
probably arose originally from im- 
pressions gathered during brief visits 
to France, because the experience of 
the average tourist is restricted to 
seeing the magnificent apartments 
of palaces and similar “show” places. 
But if these are enlightening as to 
the styles in which the aristocrats of 
France lived in the days of the Louis 
periods, they fail to convey any con- 
ception of the more modified French 
interior treatment suitable for the 
average house of today. 

To see homes of the types which 
are now being reproduced in the 
United States and in Canada, it is 
necessary to follow a less hurried 
itinerary; an itinerary leading along 
unbeaten pathways which allows the 
traveler to become acquainted with 
the middle class families of France 
and to see the various rooms of the 
smaller chateaux, villas, and homes 
farther removed from Paris. It is in 
these less sophisticated interiors that 
it is possible to know those styles of 
decoration which, while reflecting all 
, the poetry of the Gallic tempera- 


EE ee ee ment, display none of that profuse 


MMMM 


interiors in the More Simple French Styles 
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Suggesting Modern Decorative Treatments which Re- 
produce the Attractive Settings in the Villas and 
the Smaller Chateaux along the French Countryside 


By CHARLES STUART 


EFT—Overstuffed arm- 
chairs with delicately 
carved frames of this type are 
among the many comfortable 
seats popular in French homes. 
Courtesy Jacques Bodart, Inc. 


| 
| 


IGHT—Wall mirrors with 
painted panels are used 
over a mantel-shelf and in 
other parts of a room, the 
painted panels being one 
of the several mediums by 
which color is introduced. 
Courtesy Jacques Bodart, Inc. 
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IGHT—Fireside setting in a 
living room in the Louis XV 
style. The chimney-piece and the 
mirror frame above are of carved 
walnut, the wall panels are 
paper in the Chinese taste. This 
room is entirely of modern re- 
productions. Courtesy Bruno- 
van, Inc. 


ELOW—French Provencal 
type of elbow chair with turn- 
ed frame and shaped slat back. 
Courtesy Albert Grosfeld, Inc. 


OTTOM—French setting typi- 
cal of one popular in French 
Provencal homes; the furniture 
follows that made by the region- 
al cabinet makers, the paneled 
walls are tinted and color effects 
introduced by fabrics and _pic- 
tures. Courtesy Albert Grosfeld, 
Tne. 
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splendour of the better known “show”? places. 

From the foregoing, it might perhaps be 
assumed that it is imperative to take a lengthy 
tour through France to obtain any idea of 
the simpler homes; but it is far from our in- 
tention to suggest this, though we have to 
admit having gained most of our primary 
knowledge from visits to France. In recent 
years furniture has been brought from France 
and original settings so carefully reproduced 
in America, that it is possible to realise the 
pleasing qualities of the less pretentious French 
interiors, even if the ceaseless hum of modern 
traffic replaces the quietude of the old-world 
towns. 

Since our recent return from Europe, we 
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PHOTO BY G. W. HARTING 


have spent several days discussing this aspect 
of decoration with the prominent firms who 
import the furniture and furnishings of the 
less ornate Louis types. And while it might 
possibly be thought that the various photo- 
graphs shown here are of rooms in France, 
actually all of them are at present in America. 
Admittedly, each is the arrangement by an 
experienced decorator familiar with similar 
rooms which are to be found in French homes; 
but equally each will prove conclusively how 
inviting such arrangements are and how free 
the furniture is from the lavish ornamentation 
so unacceptable to present taste. 
In view of the fact that fireplaces are among 
(Continued on page 61) 
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Excellent Adaptation of Stuart Architecture 


This Home, with Patterned Brick, Leaded Windows and Grouped 
Chimneys, Suggests the Most Picturesque of English Architecture 


W. Stanwood Phillips, Architect and Landscape Architect. W. P, Nelson Co., Decorators 


TH wide front facade of the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph R. Browning. The wall texture is of patterned 
brick with a heavy rustic slate roof and limestone trim. 
The effectively grouped windows are set in leaded glass 


HE plot plan of the house reveals not only the ar- 
rangement of the first and second floor plans, but the 
position of the house in relation to the pool, sunken gar- 
den, orchard and trees. Serving quarters are complete 
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# a 
HE rear facade of the Browning house showing its in- A DIAGONAL view of the Browning house, giving a 
teresting arrangement of group windows in the gable very interesting presentation of the planting and of 
with the tall double brick chimneys on either side, and the walled garden at the left with its arched doorway and 
the litthe paved terrace at either corner of the house the paneled double doors which form the gate 
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Pine Paneling 
from American 
Forests 


A Native Wood which Beauti- 
fied the Georgian Houses of 
the Colonial Period Has Been 
Recognized by Present-Day 


Architects and Decorators as 
a Superlative Medium for 


Interiors of Modern Homes 


By JOHN G. WILLMOTT 


LECTION of a pine room emphasizing the 
decorative value of the open arched inset 
cupboard popular with the 18th Century 
paneled rooms both here in America and 
throughout England. Courtesy Stair & Andrews 


CHARMING living room showing modern 
pine paneling of the narrow, vertical type 
and heavy cornice, carved with classic mold- 
ing. The richly designed furniture is in keep- 
ing with the walls. Courtesy Harry Meyers Co. 


PHOTO BY JOHN WALLACE GILLIES 
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pas picture shows the placing of the 

arched cupboard to eliminate the sharp 
angle of the room, carved work appearing 
on the cornice which here has the classic 
medallions. Courtesy the Hampton Shops 


N the library of Mrs. Edgar S. Auchin- 
closs, Jr., the walls are of knotty pine, 
stained a soft, light nut-brown, a warm 
setting for the walls filled with books of 
many colors, William F. Dominick, architect 
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ERE it proper to introduce levity 

into the subject of pine paneling, 

then might we say, ‘The Span- 
iards had a Word for it”, or rather a phrase 
which, in English, means, “Time brings old 
things back again”. For assuredly Time has 
brought back this woodwork. It first at- 
tracted attention when the beauty of the 
original pine woodwork in the early Col- 
onial homes and the Georgian houses of 
England was recognized. And it is worth 
mention that many of these fine rooms were 
for long hidden under several coats of 
paint; frequently, too, under a layer of 
plaster and wallpaper. 

Few have been moved from the Colonial 
houses in the South and in New England, 
but many have been transported from old 
England and installed in modern American 
homes. And patient indeed has been the 
work necessary to remove the paint from 
the surface of the paneling so that the ac- 
tion of the remover in no way affected the 
natural colorings or destroyed the beauty 
of the carved details. 

Numerous individual inquiries concern- 
ing the natural colorings and markings of - _. 2 

(Continued on page 58) a war Se . a 
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Picturesque Shooting Lodge in Georgia 
Placed in a Grove of Pines 


Thomasville, the Center of a Wonderful Hunting Country, Attracts Many People WhoAre 
Fond of Sport. One of the Most Interesting Lodges Is Owned by Harry Payne Whitney 


Walker and Gillette, Architects 


ANY of these es- 

tates in Georgia 
join each other, so 
there are thousands of 
acres which form a 
veritable bird paradise. 
Mr. Whitney’s lodge is 
all wood construction, 
covered with  hand- 
split shingles such as 
one can find in the 
South. Many of the 
rooms are wainscoted 
with Southern Cypress 


1 lodge is built 
with the principal 
rooms in the central 
portion, with the own- 
er’s and guest room at 
the west end of the 
house. This delightful- 
ly simple little dining 
room is finished in cy- 
press with a hint of 
French Provincial in- 
fluence in woodwork 
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[TH fireplace end of the living room of Mr. Whitney’s 
shooting lodge. The room is sealed in cypress with in- 
set bookshelves. Throughout this lodge the interior work 
has been kept in the most simple character. No special 
decorations have been used, but a decorative effect has 
been gained by profiling the boards. The house contains 
a number of simple, charmingly finished bedrooms, as 
the owner has many house parties during the season 


HIS shows the entire expanse of the shooting lodge, 

its interesting and uneven roof line, its little bal- 
conies and the repeating chimneys for each individual 
fireplace. In the center of the wide-spreading wings, the 
lodge has a second floor, which is made into an entire 
suite. The servants’ quarters are separated entirely from 
this building and a short distance away are the stables, 
laundry, and water plant, unobtrusive, yet very convenient 
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Courtesy Wildenstein & Co., Inc. 


Portrait of the Comtesse de Nelve, Mme. 


Labille Guiard, Painter. This delightful 


16th Century portrait was on exhibition HE “Gazette des Beaux Arts? of 1902 men- 
in 1787 in the Grand Salon-of Paris. tions this portrait, and says that the beautiful 
countess was twenty-eight years old at the time 
this was painted. Her expression is most viva- 
cious and her hair is dressed in the exaggerated 
fashion of the day, topped with plumed velvet hat 
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Winter in the Garden 


When You Have a Delightful Time Watching the 
Fat Buds and Red Branches Foretelling Spring 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


up the color balance of the season. Who has not enjoyed the rich browns 
of the cornshocks characteristic of the careful Eastern States farms, 
especially if he has chanced to pass as the heaps of golden ears are as- 
sembled preparatory to storage? 

But as we enter winter, and after its early decorative breath shall 
have whitened the garden, it is well to look sharply each day for some 
bravely belated blossom that seems trebly beautiful because it has held 
on. A pansy here, a rose there; even a petunia or a marigold, an occa- 
sional verbena, a belated Japanese anemone, a monks-hood, may con- 
tinue the bloom-message after the shrubs are leafless. Late-sown sweet 
alyssum here and there suggest the coming snow. The nearly hardy 
fuchsias silently sway their bells in those ‘wailing winds” that are kind 


OP—The twig ar- 
rangement of a 
rose-arch is ice illumi- 
nated. In the winter 
sun thousands of bril- 
liant crystals glitter 


ENTER—The ever- 
green boughs seem 
to really rejoice as 
they bend under the 
white weight of the ice 


OTTOM—When the 
Japanese Barberry 
twigs are encased in 
crystals, the gardens 
bloom in a more fan- 
tastic winter beauty 


HE garden that does not give pleasure to its owner or its visi- 
tors every day in the year misses its full measure of desira- 
bility, of actual usefulness. It may be, and probably is, the fact 
in such case that the fault is less with the garden than with those 
who see it with eyes closed to its seasonal beauty, or who do not see 
it at all because they think only of bloom or leafage. Yet a garden 
may be planted for more or less year-round interest, wherefore I am 
here setting down a few experiences, a few suggestions. 
It was the poet William Cullen Bryant who in an hour of either 
mental or physical dyspepsia—or both!—wrote 


The melancholy days are come, 

The saddest of the year. 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods 
And meadows brown and sere. 


What a short-sighted view! Did he miss the richness and variety 
of the foliage colors that the leaves assume as they drop, in satisfied 
completion of a life cycle, to the soil they will enrich if foolish man 
permits? Saw he not the fat buds, all set for the next spring style 
show, these same leaves have exposed as they silently dropped from 
the twigs they had nurtured for a growing season? How could he 
fail to be delighted at the soft richness of these same twigs, now first 
to be seen unencumbered? Does not the clear tracery against the 
autumn sky of the stems and trunks, the branches in their character 
forms, speak to him of nature’s wondrous architecture? “The mead- 
ows brown and sere” are warm in sun absorption, as they begin to set 


to them. Right up to the 
destructive frost that has 
to be a real freeze the 
lilies in the Breeze Hill 
pool thrust their exotic 
beauty toward the wan- 
ing sun. One season sev- 
eral belated calla lilies in 
the bog garden opened in 
late October days. The 
exquisitely sweet Daphne 
cneorum {frequently 
shows a third round of 
its pink blossoms. That 
evergreen of the South 
that dares our winters 
and loses its leaves, the 
round and stately Abelia, 
yet holds some of its ar- 
butus blooms and almost 
blazes with the redness 
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of its calices. There are both black and red fruits in abundance on the graceful 
twigs of the cotoneasters. Provided the birds have spared them, there is a dainty 
show of light purple on the callicarpa plants. The snowberry contrasts with the 


dogwood until its white globes are fully frozen. 


When the first snow sifts down, its whiteness brightens the hues of the fallen 
leaves and its flakes nestle in those last flowers. Sometimes the chrysanthemums 
linger late, past the first frosts, and this snow sprinkles their seasonable colors. 
The ending of the summer and fall flower show of the balanced garden is pleas- 
antlv covered under this fleecy mantle. Seldom does it last long, for there is 
yet much warmth in ground and growth, so that the next morning there are only 


spots of snow, these also soon vanishing into the sunshine. 


One place in which the early snow is likely to linger in much beauty is among 
and under the richly deep green leaves of that best of all shade-enduring ground 
cover plants, Pachysandra terminalis. Equally beautiful is a slope covered with 
this evenly growing Japanese Spurge when dead brown leaves have sifted down 


under the green. 


It is the deeper snows that work magic in the winter. New values appear 


everywhere—it is a new garden. The ever- 
green boughs seem to me to really rejoice 
as they bend under the white weight, and 
if there are the broad-leaved evergreens 
that a good garden needs, the crinkled 
foliage of some barberries, the neatness of 
the box plants, the berry beauties of the 
hollies are all accentuated. The thermome- 
ter leaves of the rhododendrons record the 
cold, and seem also to fairly hug the snow 
to the stems they clasp. 

At Breeze Hill the Axis walk is usually 
shoveled free of a heavy snow, but to the 
rose-arbor, the garden steps, the silent and 
frozen lily-pool, a walk is instead shuffled. 
Then in the late afternoon of a bright day 
come the long shadows on and in the snow 
—purple shadows, actually warm in their 
color scale. In this snow garden new beau- 
ties come always into view, making the 
trip about the walks a high pleasure. 

It is these early snows that open the 
twig and berry show. Let any reader who 


has not previously noticed them count the 
colors, her the delicate tints, he sees 
revealed as the light is reflected upward 
from the snow blanket. Browns, reds, hues 
of yellow and green, fawn, ecru—all these 
and more he can see as the gifts illumi- 


nated for him by the winter garden. 

And berries! If the birds have not fed 
upon all of the dogwood fruits I have men- 
tioned, they will continue to glisten. There 
are shining globes on certain of the bush 
honey-suckles, in scarlet, in black. More 
rarely blue glistens, and there are lavender 
and purple fruits as well as the brilliant 
berries in clusters on the “snowballs” we 
should properly know as the viburnums. 

The Japanese barberry is probably too 
“common” because it is such an easy and 
beautiful hedge plant. Yet when any snow sifts into the intricate 
twig system, holding jealously the abundant scarlet fruits that the 
birds eat only as a last resort, this barberry cannot be “common.” 
When, too, the succession of rain and snow becomes sleet, encasing 
these shrubs in crystal, the garden surely blooms again in winter 
beauty. If the gardener has had the wisdom to reach after other bar- 
berries he can have pink and yellow fruits now jellied in ice! 

These sleet storms produce garden elegancies that are always new. 
It may be only the twig arrangement on a rose arch that is ice- 
illuminated, or even the pipe support of a hardy climbing rose that 
is thus outlined—always it is different and always it is beautiful. I 
can do no better than to urge the winter-gardener to brave any storm 
for what he will see in his garden, and then to plan, as a good 
gardener always does, for next season’s winter garden betterment. 

As the winter weeks follow, especially in these Middle States that 
do not carry a Canadian snow blanket for long weeks, the freezing 
and the thawing work changes. When the lawn is bare, it is seen to 
be protected in the brown of frozen grass, much warmer in tone than 
the green it has succeeded. Some trees and shrubs that long hold 
their foliage have now released it. After New Year’s Day one can be- 
gin to study the bud situation, for he will find on the lilacs and the 
magnolias fat terminals, in each of which is folded up the almost 
microscopic pattern and substance of the flowers that are to come. 
The forsythias, he will find, have twigs set with buds so swollen that 
if cut and put in water in the house, they will soon burst into bloom. 
On all the early-blooming trees and shrubs these buds are glistening 
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BO VE—Theneedles 

of the white pine 
glisten in the winter 
sun when encased in 
ice. From each needle 
hangs a slender icicle 


EFT—Defying win- 
ter cold, the white 
Hellebore, called the 
“Christmas Rose,” 
shows its beauty in the 
shade of evergreens 


with nature’s protecting varnish. Let him especially notice the 
terminal buds finishing the lovely outline of a horsechestnut tree, 
because these are both shining and sticky by reason of the winter 
changes that presage spring bloom. 

At Breeze Hill I get entertainment as I watch the fruit yet hang- 
ing on my pet persimmon. It has given me delicious morsels on 
many days as these fruits have dropped, provided I get to them in 
the morning before the rabbits. Seemingly suddenly, in late Febru- 
ary or early March, the tree makes up its mind that it has done its 
duty, and the fruits shower down. 

But there is actual outdoor bloom in my garden, both of shrub 
and flower. The Missouri witch-hazel, a shapely bush, opens its 
minute red-and-yellow blooms from January on, regardless of tem- 
perature or other weather relations. Not at all conspicuous, it is to 
me fascinating in its sturdy time-keeping bloom delivery. 

The most visited corner of the garden at Breeze Hill is the south 
side of a superb spreading Japanese yew, under the deep and un- 
changing green shelter of which blooms my increasing colony of the 
“Christmas Rose,” which is no rose at all. Its botanical name is yet 
more anomalous, for it is Helleborus niger. 

As winter wears away, the garden wakes up. Long before there is ac- 
tual breaking of bud, life vibrates everywhere. Never dead, but different, 
the winter garden is about to yield to the push and glory of spring. 
The crocuses push up in their appointed season, regardless of snow, 
and open the season to other bulbous treasures that introduce the 
primroses, the violets and the gay daffodils in all their varied beauty. 
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Broadway To Date 


The Passing Show Flattered, 
Flayed and Fumbled 


By BENJAMIN DeCASSERES 


Right—An- 
na Duncan 
appearing as 
Leader of the 
Chorus in 
Sophocles’ 
“Klectra,” 
which Robert 
Henderson 
presents at 
the Selwyn 
Theatre 


Left—Dorothy Gish and Henry 
Hull in “The Bride the Sun 
Shines On,” by Will Cotton, pro- 
duced by the New York Reper- 
tory Co. at the Fulton Theatre 


Right—June O’Dea in “Of Thee 
I Sing,” music and book by 
Gershwin Brothers, sensation of 
this midwinter at Music Box 


Below—Hope Williams in Ar- 
thur Hopkins’ play, “The Pass- 
ing Present,” which was shown 
at the Ethel Barrymore Theatre 


“OF THEE I SING!” 
RUTH, in Romain Rolland’s 
“Liluli,” says: “When will he 
come, my true lover, that mighty, 
all-conquering, Spirit of Laughter, 
who will arouse me with his roaring 
from the dead!” 

It may be that this mighty spirit 
is on his way to America. Certainly 
there were wafts and heralds of his 
Imperial Majesty in the musical com- 
edy, “Of Thee I Sing,” written by 
George S. Kaufman and Morrie Rys- 
kind, with resounding music by George 
Gershwin for such an original, robus- 
tious, courageous idea. Brother Ira 
Gershwin has written the lyrics to 
George’s score, and some of them are 
rattlingly good, especially “She is the 
illegitimate daughter of an illegiti- 
mate son of an illegitimate nephew of 
Na-po-le-un!” 

But let’s to this rousing piece of 
buffoonery, this two-fisted satire on 
our President, Vice-President, the 
Supreme Court, Congress, Presiden- 
tial elections and all the other mush, 
gush and slush, lungs, lunacy and lar- 
ceny, punk, junk and bunk, bluff, bull 
and blah, hokum, hooey and hooligan- 
ism with which we are fed every day 
and in the midst of which we live and 


move and have our being—such as 
it is! 

For let me tell you, my children, 
this political musical farce is an 
Event in the annals of the American 
stage. And when I use a big E in 
event I mean that it is going to start 
something. For here the White House 
and the Capitol are both blown away 
in a cyclone of Ridicule. And we 
Americans in the audience roar, 
chortle, wheeze, shout, howl and 
whistle our approval at every shot 
that is taken at the whole political 
game in this country from the rise of 
the curtain until its fall. And that 
is a healthy sign. Let’s kid the 
whole National Show—maybe we 
can cleanse the stables that way. 

The play is worked around the 
campaign and election of John P. 
Wintergreen and Alexander Throttle- 
bottom to the Presidency and Vice- 

(Continued on page 56) 
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TOP—Restraint and a 

sense of space character- 
ize this room decorated by 
the Major Studios. The floor 
without rugs is painted black 
with a large eight-pointed 
star in a deep yellow color 
its sole unusual decoration 


IGHT—Pliant as fabrics 


is rubber 


So we 


ABOVE—Men’s coat room 

at the Long Island res- 
idence of Carroll B. Alker. 
The floor is of rubber tile in 
white, brown and_ pink. 
Tiles are designed and made 
hy the David Kennedy Co. 
Room decorated by Thedlow 


in the hands of the upholsterer 
tile in those of the modern decorator. In this 
studio of Chandler Ireland the dead blac 
floor is enriched by conventionalized floral insets 
yellow. Chandler W. Ireland. decor 


Kv of"the linoleum 
of pale 
ator. Kleistone Rubber Co. 
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TWO PHOTOS BY RICHARD AVERILL SMITH 


Some Modern Floors in 
Quite Startling Designs 


Whether the Modern Floor is Lino- 
leum, Rubber, Painted Wood or 
Tile, It Has individuality of Its Own 
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BOVE—As decorative and filled with color as a rug is 
this floor of rubber tile in the dining room of the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Peter Hoguet in Locust Valley. The tile is in 
ultra-marine blue with silver-white rays radiating from the 
center. Decorated by Ysel, Inc. Tile by Kleistone Rubber Co. 


ELOW—In the Hindu reception room at the Twentieth 
Century Club of Chicago, the floor is covered with black, 

red and tan marbleized linoleum in large squares—a gay 
background for the sofa covered in henna. On walls are bril- 
liant paintings from Hindustan. Miss Gheen, Inc., decorators 
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Antique Varguenos 
Treasured in Old South 


American Homes Since 
Vice-Regal Days 


This Priceless Collection Was 
Made by Mrs. Vorfeld Travel- 
ling Through Many Inland Towns 
Before the Days of Collectors 


By MARY MAYO CRENSHAW 


ASHINGTON, nothing if not cosmopolitan, is 
the Mecca to which is attracted, sooner or later, 
something of every epoch, nationality or clime. ’ 
One of the interesting and valuable collections in private 
hands there today consists of early Spanish paintings, sil- 
ver, furniture and pottery. It was assembled by Mrs. 
Robert Vorfeld during a long stay in some of the countries 
of South America, to which her husband was accredited on 
an important mission. With one exception, all of the pieces 
were found in small inland towns, not yet exploited by 
dealers, where they had been cherished in private homes 
since vice-regal days. 

We reluctantly pass by the paintings—early Spanish 
sacred pictures, in the true Castilian tradition in that they 
are colorful and reverent. Regretfully too, we must neglect 
the old pottery, although it includes such treasures as some 
Moorish azulejos believed to have come over with Colum- 
bus on his second voyage. One is tempted to linger before 
the old handbeaten silver to which time has given such a 
lovely bloom, and which ranges from armorial pieces that 
once adorned the palaces of Spanish hidalgos down through 
the massive but no less beautiful household pieces fabri- 
cated out of the abundant silver on this side. 

It is with the furniture of this fascinating Washington 
collection that we are now concerned, remarkably typical 
as it is of the early Spanish furniture at its best. This 
furniture must not be confused with the very interesting 
furniture which was made in South America by the Indians 
under Spanish supervision, in which many native features 
—the llama, the sun image, or some other, always appear. 
This, rather, is the unniistakably cabinet-made furniture 
of old Spain. 

It has often been said of the typical Spanish furniture, 
that it was male—full of vigor, dignity and reticence—as 
opposed, for example, to French furniture which, with its 
dainty elegance, is feminine. “Artificial trivialities” did not 
appear among these virile pieces at all. Comparatively few 
kinds of furniture were used, although within any one kind 
there was considerable variety in both design and woods. 

To appreciate Spanish furniture one must think how it 
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Top—A vargueno cabinet made of chestnut covered inside with 
early Renaissance carving, inspired by the Moors of Africa. Old 
gilt forms the background for the warm colors of the wood. 
The outside of the front has the typical lace-like iron work in 
the latch and hinges, and the inside of lid is richly carved 


Left—Early Spanish “arcén” Center—This exquisite pa- 


or trunk chest of walnut, 
carved with animals, fruit 
and vases of flowers. It has 
a beautifully fretted iron 
“chapa,” or lock. The iron 
handles represent bunches of 
grapes. The brilliant cope is 
a century-old priest’s garment 


pelera is 16th Century. It is a 
Mudéjar piece, with ivory and 
bone inlay showing Saracen 
arabesques. The cabinet is 
walnut inlaid with ivory 
and bone. Red is used for the 
polychrome treatment. The 
pulls are silver scallop shells 


¢ 
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used to appear in its own native, severe setting. The ceilings of Spanish houses of 
old were of pine, the rafters left plain, with some carving, perhaps, on the brackets 
that supported the tie-beams. The rafters were often oiled and left in the natural 
tone of the wood, though sometimes they were painted. The walls were of rough 
plaster, whitewashed; sometimes, in more ambitious houses, there was elaborate 
stucco work around doorheads, but this too was often left in the white. The floors 
were most frequently of sun-baked red clay, though occasionally they were of 
stone or tiling; but even where multicolored floor tiles were used they were not of 
that bright polychroming that is seen in tiles used along stairs, in kitchens, or in 
dining-room lavabos—in greater or less proportion according to the amount of 
Moorish tradition followed. On these floors were placed Moorish rugs or matting. 
Such austere backgrounds made an excellent setting for the walnut furniture which 
stood so primly against the walls. These same backgrounds were repeated by the 
Spanish conquistadores in their new-world homes. 

The Spanish love of splendor was expressed, as far as the interiors went, in 
gorgeous wall-hangings of tapestry or of gold-embroidered velvets, damasks or 
brocades, and in furniture cushions or scarves of the same warm-colored fabrics, 
usually in crimson or the old rose-red. But large areas of white wall space were left 
between the paintings and hangings, and no great amount of furniture was ever 
permitted in any one apartment. Crowding and cluttering was abhorred. 

To speak of Spanish furniture one must inevitably begin with the varguefio 
cabinet, for it is the typical piece, the one great essential. It is said that from the 
moment a Spanish carpenter-apprentice first took a tool in hand, his dream was to 
make a varguetio. Upon such pieces were lavished love, fantasy, humor and a 


_ wealth of invention. No two pieces were ever just alike. Once completed, the 


varguefio was—and is—highly esteemed in the Spanish household. In lordly 
palace, or great villa or small home, there would always appear at least one 
vargueno. The finer the house, the greater the number of varguefios, and to them 
were accorded the places of honor. 


The varguefio cabinet, like so many of the more beautiful things of Spain, 


was Moorish in its origin. It is believed to have originated in the little town of 
Vargas or Bargas, near Toledo. From this small place it spread through all the 
Spanish peninsula, and during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries attained 
high excellence. In principle it is a square box with one side hinged at the bottom, 
which lets down and discloses tiers of little drawers that often center around a 
little cupboard with a door—behind which, of course, are other drawers. The 
outsides were decorated either not at all as far as the wood went, or else very 
sparingly, with bone or wood inlay, but the iron mounts, and locks—called chapas 
—were very elaborate, like metal lace. The better to show off their intricacies, 
red velvet was often placed behind them. The drawer pulls were of iron or, in 
the more elegant cabinets, of silver, as are those of several of the cabinets in 
this Washington collection. (On one of these the pulls are little silver Arabian 
dancing-girls. ) 

The papelera was a vargueno which was especially dedicated to papers, and for 
convenience had no drop-front; also the papelera stood on two ball feet upon the 
floor, or upon the writing table, whereas the vargueno proper was placed on one 
of three kinds of stands. But the term is used very loosely. Any varguefio was 
suitable for keeping small parchments and papers, and the drop-front, upheld 
by slides from the stand, formed an ideal writing-desk and was the parent of 
the modern secretary. 

Several papeleras are included in the collection which we are studying. 

The earlier varguefio cabinets and papeleras were made by the Moors and deco- 
rated in their geometrical and arabesque patterns formed of bone or wood inlay. 
In Spain the Moorish names for such work have survived—ataujia, being the 
technical term for damaskeening or inlay of metals, and taracea, that for inlay of 
woods. No Mohammedan would depict human figures, but animals gradually ap- 
peared, especially the lion of Leon. There was an absence of architectural features 
in these Moorish cabinets and the drawers were arranged like the small panelling 
which the Moors so adhered to. (It will be seen from the illustrations how very 
Moorish are several of the cabinets of this collection.) 

After the Moors, as a race, were expelled from Spain, many individual Moors 
remained, and practised the trade of cabinet-makers. They taught their calling to 
their children and other apprentices, so that the Moorish influence continued 
through the centuries. But as the Italian Renaissance gained favor, the carving on 
varguefio cabinets and other furniture became more and more naturalistic, and 
human figures were introduced. The furniture which shows both Moorish and 
Christian-Spanish influence is called Mudéjar or Hispano-Arabe or Hispano- 
Moresque, all of which terms mean the same thing. 

The sixteenth century papelera in our Washington collection, which shows bull- 

(Continued on page 60) 


Top—A 17th Century Gran Varguefio, a three piece 
cabinet consisting of upper cabinet, pediment and 
upper centerpiece. It is inlaid in ivory and tortoise- 
shell and the panels, of which there are 18, are etched 
in ivory, relieved with inlaid tortoise-shell borders 


Center—A 16th Century walnut papelera Right—Walnut varguefio carved in Re- 
from Spain. This Hispano-Arabe piece is naissance motifs. This has the usual fall- 
decorated in Moorish geometrical designs ing front elaborately carved with birds 
in inlay of bone and tortoise-shell. The and animals, with the typical vargueho 
drawer pulls representing little Arabian lock of fretted iron work. The lid is 
dancing-girls. The old “arquimesa” on elaborately carved with the arms of 


the cabinet is walnut inlaid with ivory Charles V, showing the eagles of Austria 
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| Bars as Decorative Fea- 


tures in Modern Homes 


Some Are Modelled Closely to the 
Old English Taproom and Others 
Are Finished Quite Originally in 


Period or Modernistic Fashion 


Assembled by Ellen D, Wangner 


pEFT_A complete little bar made from an old 

pantry in the Park Avenue home of Mr. Edgar 
Gilbert. The walls are of oak and the bar has a 
brass foot rail and red leather cushions for the 
chairs. The softly suffused light comes through 
amber glass bull’s-eyes. Built by Aguilar Closets 


ELOW left—The woodwork in this modern- 
istic bar is stained and finished in natural 
tones. The signs. of the Zodiae are of green and 
grey on silver and the center of the ceiling is 
gold leaf. The four angles represent the four 
seasons and the furniture is in henna, black, 
gold and green. Decorated by Harold F. Mann 
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BOVE, left—In the charming Long Island 

home of Mr. E. Mortimer Barnes there is a 
very modernistic and compact little bar. Mirrors 
in the walls and as floor insets add to its sense 
of space. All moldings are painted a lacquer red, 
with the stools chromium in amusing contrast 
with lacquer-red seats. Decorated by Thedlow 


BOVE, right—Looking into a small bar room 
opening by a secret panel door from the 
owner’s library. The bar is seen as a mirrored 
glass shelf running around the room with mivr- 
rored recesses holding other glass shelves for 
various bottles and shakers. A large bottle rack 
is built into an angle of the wall and the room is 
painted with cartoons of humorous French 
restaurant scenes, Decorated by Ysel, Ine. 


ERY gay and sparkling is the bar in the 

home of Mrs. Vernon Foster of Chicago, 
where mirrors reflect pinch bottles and costly 
glasses. The walls are of mirrors, with black mir- 
rors and white moldings separating the panels, 
the bottle cabinet at side being of black wood 
with a red lining. Miss Gheen, Inc., decorator 


pErr (on the opposite page) —Here is a com- 

fortable and cozy retreat in the home of Mr. 
J. A. Karpas. It is a half-round room open- 
ing off the entrance hall. The walls are dull 
gold and the woodwork walnut. The doors are 
gaily painted. Chandler W. Ireland, decorator 
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One of the interesting old cottages at Wilmcote near Stratford-on-Avon. It is the home of Mary Arden, Shakespeare’s mother 
and though many storms have passed over it, the high gabled roof and the timbered walls have remained unchanged 


The Longest Way Round 


This Is the Story of Four Travelers Who Ignored What Is Usually Done and 
Went on Their Way Through the South and West of England to Their Destination 


By EDWARD WENHAM 


EVERAL of us were sitting in the smoking room of the trans-Atlantic 
aqua-bus George Washington “taking the waters”. We were due at Ply- 
mouth three days later and one of the group was regretting that although 

he had been in England many times, he knew little of the Island outside of 
London; adding that as his wife and her mother were accompanying him for 
the first time, he was thinking of driving from Plymouth to London by road, 
so that they might see something of the countryside. 

Knowing that he intended to be on the European side for a month, we asked 
“Why not take a long way round?” and before we adjourned to the dining 
saloon we had mapped out the seven days’ trip which is but one of many that 
may be started from the ship’s-side and finished in that mecca, London. 

Before describing how this is done, (and let it be said, it is far less difficult 
than is generally imagined) we would emphasize the greater pleasure of such 
a vagabond journey compared with an organized tour with a large crowd. 
Because on an “arranged” tour one has to follow a well beaten path, whereas 
“playing the vagabond” allows all the joy of taking any turning which hap- 
pens to look particularly alluring. 

Now as to how we set about our seven days’ wandering. The ship arrived at 
Plymouth before noon, as they usually do. Arrangements had already been 
made with the baggage-master to have the heavier trunks sent on and stored 
by the United States Lines till we arrived in London. We men ‘took one suit- 
case each but in accordance with their requirements the ladies took two each. 
These we left at the Continental Hotel, Plymouth, where we had our first 
lunch in England and then started out to hire a motor car for a week. The 
cost of this varies according to the type of car which ranges from one of the 
“little drawing-room pets” for two people to a large Packard touring car. The 
one we selected had ample room for three in the back seat and of course one 
beside the driver. 

Right here some advice: Hire a chauffeur with the car, because, however 
good a driver you may be, the change over from the right hand side of the road 


Above, left—Well-named, “Cloistered Left—Driving through the Devonshire 


Peace,” this is one of the many now al- lanes the motorist meets many such 
most forgotten beauty spots the wanderer scenes as this one near Lynton, and must 
may find in the Close of Exeter Cathedral. follow patiently until the road is clear- 


Courtesy Exeter Information Bureau ed of these more leisurely travelers 
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Top, right—The romantic old mill at 
Grey’s Cliff near Warwick is an interest- 
ing spot to visit when at Stratford-on-Avon 


Below—Scene on the River Avon show- 
ing the great battlemented towers of 
Warwick Castle away in the distance 


Right, center—Oriel College, Oxford, 
was founded by Adam de Brome in the 
early part of the Fourteenth Century 


Right, bottom—Thatched cottages in the 
Old-World village of Dunster where we 
stayed on the second night of the “jaunt” 


to the left is very confusing and apt to lead to disaster. The roads are rarely 
very wide and the huge motor coaches which cover all parts of England are 
rather awe-inspiring on a narrow road. And speaking of motor coaches, Great 
Britain has the finest service and the most comfortable road travel of any 
country in the world; a fact we mention because the trip we had mapped out 
could have been accomplished, in slightly more time, by motor coach. 

We propose to mention the several hotels at which we stayed and shall be 
pleased to furnish any rates because this is important in budgeting for any 
overseas visit. So after having given Plymouth what is termed the ‘once 
over”, and paid silent homage to it as the place whence the Pilgrim Fathers 
started on their journey, we drove across the moor to Princetown about four- 
teen miles from Plymouth. During that short run the beauties of the moor- 
lands unfolded. And as we sat at dinner in the Duchy Hotel, which is on a 
hill about 1300 feet high in the center of Dartmoor, we began to feel the 
spirit of old Devon and to anticipate the morrow. 

You have to travel Dartmoor and Exmoor to realize how this part of Eng- 
land has remained unchanged through the centuries. But you must know the 
moorlands for long ere they will whisper their mystic tales of the long-off days. 
No written word can convey all the romance of these great rolling stretches 
of country; no picture can bring any of that sense of enchantment which the 
dusk of the moorland evening spreads, bringing what Stevenson described as 
“the solemn isolation of a man against the sea and sky”. 

On the following morning about 9 o’clock (fortified by one of those break- 
fasts which only an English country inn can supply), we started on the first 
leg to Exeter, a run of about fifty miles. This slow-moving ancient city has 
more than sufficient of interest to keep one from wishing to move on. We will 
quote only those buildings which are more outstanding. First, of course, the 
Cathedral; which by the way do not go through too hurriedly nor forget to 
give some time to the curious figures and gargoyles of the exterior. As we have 
remarked in the narration of other “jaunts”, cathedrals and churches generally 
hold no great appeal. But Exeter has one that attracts and holds attention. 

Each of the great arches of the vaulted roof is joined by a beautifully 
carved boss or keystone and, though they are pretty high up, the little pic- 
tures are so clearly cut that you can see them quite plainly. Then the ends of 
the arches rest on elaborately carved corbels. In case you may ask: a key- 
stone is the section placed between the two ends of the top of an arch to bind 
the arch together; a corbel is an ornamental bracket fixed to a pillar or to 
a wall to support the vaulting shafts. 

After which display of knowledge, the advice to the visitor is to give some 
study to the misericords in Exeter Cathedral, made seven hundred years 
ago and proving that the Mediaeval cabinet-makers and wood carvers. knew 
their trade. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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The House of Wood 


Sturdy Rough Lumber for Structural Framework, Durable Woods for 
Exterior Walls and Roofs, Delicately Grained Cabinet Woods for the 
Interior Make It Entirely Practicable to Build the House of Wood 


By ARTHUR BATES LINCOLN, Architect 


corners braced to increase resistance to wind stress. 

Interested observers have often noted the frame 
studding of a house under construction, and have 
undoubtedly questioned themselves upon the habit 
of some builders to enclose the structure with wood 
sheathing applied diagonally rather than by the 
quicker horizontal method. They have reasoned that 
this must be in the interests of sound construction, 
and in that premise they were correct. The U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory has completed exhaus- 
tive tests upon frame wall construction which show 
that the frame stud wall thus sheathed is eight times 
stronger against side thrust than one sheathed 
horizontally. 

One reasonable exception should be noted. Diag- 
onal sheathing on a house to be finished with 
stucco on metal lath is reputed to promote stresses 
which cause the stucco coating to develop cracks. 
Under these circumstances sheathing should be 
placed horizontally, the framework reinforced by 
diagonal bracing. Such stiffening members should 
extend unbroken from corner post down to sill. Use 
of reasonably dry lumber will give additional ad- 
vantages in weathertightness and rigidity. 

Floor beams and roof rafters should have ade- 
quate bearing for transfer of loads to walls, with all 
members securely spiked together. Just as vertical 
framing around openings requires additional 
strength, so the openings for stair wells through 
I. is not the result of mere chance that the frame house is the the floor should have doubled beams well spiked. 


favorite of many people who build homes for their own occu- Added strength and rigidity are provided in floor construction by 
pancy. Nor is the choice of wood as a building material dictated cross bridging cut in diagonally between joists. These braces tend to 
by the necessity of practicing economy. There is a warmth and in- transfer to adjacent beams a part of any sudden and unusual load 
timacy about wood which is not equaled by any other product used which, falling upon one, might prove too severe a shock for it to 
in the construction of the home. Lumber likewise is marketed every- withstand. Cross bridging also keeps the beams from warping and 


where, it may be as readily procured in the northern states as in the twisting out of shape after the dry heat of the first winter season has 
south, and is as often used on the Atlantic seaboard as along the dried out the sap in the partially green lumber. These floor beams 
shore of the Pacific. are covered by material similar to outside sheathing, which forms a 
Intelligent and artistic use of wood has always been an outstand- sub-floor. Added rigidity is promised the framework of that house 
ing characteristic of the domestic architecture of 
this country. Those historical early Colonial homes 
of New England, which are preserved today as mu- 
seum centers, remind us of the high regard in which 
wood was held by our predecessors. Its structural 
abilities and qualities of permanence combine to 
build endurance and beauty into the homestead. 


WOOD FOR THE STRUCTURAL FRAMEWORK 

The structural frame is the skeleton which sup- 
ports the load of the floors and the roof, and pro- 
vides a base to which the enclosing materials may 
be securely fastened. One of several methods of 
framing may be selected. In all of them load re- 
quirements are met with economy of material and 
labor. Each standard system is satisfactory if its 
basic principles are followed. 

Studding, to be adequate for sidewalls, must be 
of at least two-by-four-inch lumber, spaced sixteen 
inches on centers, and doubled at each side of open- 
ings. Corner posts must be still heavier, with the 


Above—The straw thatch A paneled living room in 
roof of Continental cot- a Park Avenue apartment 
tages is revived in a new where the wood is pasted 
and more _ weathertight on the wall surface and 
product, the prestained ~ panel moldings are ap- 
and wavy butt lines are plied over it. Amy Som- 
red cedar shingle. Cour- ers Phillips, Decorator. 


tesy of the Creo-Dipt Co. Courtesy Flexwood Co. 
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wherein this under floor is laid down diagonally. 


WOOD SHINGLES ON THE EXTERIOR 

Early Colonial frame houses were often covered 
with shingles, and this material is in wide favor to- 
day for both side walls and for roofs. Commercial 
production by machine has made low costs possible, 
but at some loss in character. Butts, as lower edges 
are termed, are thin, and walls lack the texture given 
by hand-rived shingles of the age before the machine. 

To meet a definite demand, manufacturers are 
making available a modern shingle with hand-rived 
texture, either an actual product of hand labor, or 
in less expensive grades, machine pressed to pro- 
duce the same effect when placed upon the wall. 
Many of these have a smooth under surface which, 
some point out, causes them to lay up more tightly. 

Absolute tightness is not so important on side 
walls which shed water rapidly, as on sloping roof 
surfaces. Striking effects are possible with wide 
weathering, providing the shingle is sufficiently long 
to assure proper lapping. In order to keep rain from 
beating up under shingles laid upon a sloping sur- 
face, less than one third of a shingle should be ex- 
posed to the weather on a roof, whereas almost half 
may be exposed on a vertical wall surface. 

Thus a shingle eighteen inches long may be ex- 
posed but 514 inches to the weather on the roof, 
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while on a wall 8% inches is safe. A shingle 25 
inches long may be exposed 8 inches on the roof 
and 12 inches on the wall; if 31 inches long it may 
be laid up 10 inches on the roof and 15 inches on the 
wall; if 37 inches long, it may be 12 inches on roof 
and 18 inches on side wall. 

Many of the English cottages which excite so 
much delight in the heart of the lover of the pic- 
turesque owe a great deal of their charm to the 
thatch with which they are roofed. It is not prac- 
ticable to use straw on the modern home, nor would 
its lack of weathertightness be desired by most. The 
ingenuity of manufacturers has produced a cedar 
shingle which, laid on the roof, produces the effect 
of thatch with its wavy butt lines, and rounded 
ridges and eaves, blending both roof and side walls 
into their surroundings. This thatched shingle is 
furnished ready for application. Some come bent 
with the grain for the rounded surface of hips, val- 
leys and ridges, others curved more acutely for the 
roll at the rakes. Butts are specially sawn. 

Most shingles are made from edge grain red 
cedar. Pine, white cedar and cypress are used to 
some extent. The triple overlap of shingles on the 
roof and double lap on side walls provide an in- 
sulation factor of value well worth considering. 


Color in wood shingles is the result of staining, 
which likewise adds preservative value. Variegated 
combinations of one color in several shades is a 
popular trend. Upon a green roof, for instance, five 
shades of green may be represented. Blended roofs 
with a deep shade at the eaves lightened through 
five tones to the ridge offer another interesting and 
effective combination. Colors are less widely used 
on side walls, the weatherbeaten grays and the pure 
white proving most suitable. 

The Colonial house with shingles on roof and 
side walls eschews much wood trim. A simple eave 

(Continued on page 64) 


Top—Hand-split shakes in Center—Wide vertical 


weathered grays on side- 
walls demonstrate irregu- 
lar butts with pronounced 
shadow line. Detail like- 
wise shows palladian win- 


sheathing in knotty pine 
makes an effective finish 
for the interior partition, 
embodying a_ firewood 
cupboard at the left of 


dow above columnated the fireplace. Courtesy 
porch. Courtesy Weather- National Lumber Man- 
best Stained Shingle Co. ufacturers Association 


Left—In this study in the residence of an architect, knotty 
pine sheathing has been effectively used on all side walls, 
forming a practical background for the bookcases. Deeply 
stained wide pine flooring completes the fine impression 
of this room of pine. Courtesy Shevlin Pine Sales Co. 
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INDOW openings are apertures in the 

exterior walls of a structure which have 

two fold function. They intromit 

light, and they provide a positive means for the 

‘regulation of the amount of outer atmosphere 

which shall be permitted entrance to the building 
in which they are placed. 

The most usual opening is rectangular in shape, 
with the height exceeding the width. Even where 
there may be need for a great amount of light, 
requiring a very large opening of excessive 
breadth, the rectangular form will usually persist. 
Deviation from such regularity is most frequent- 
ly governed by special conditions to be met. 

By no means unusual is the round or arched 
head opening. This always suggests to the mind 
of the casual observer a greater than average 
interior ceiling height, except when located in a 
gable end where it conforms with the reduction 
of wall surface under the peak. It is likewise suit- 
able for the very high and slender opening. 

Other and more unusual shapes appear 
under particular circumstances. Close up un- 
der the peak of a flat gable, a semi-circular 
window may light a low attic. If such gable 
end is bisected by a chimney, quarter round 
sash may flank it on either side. The round, 
circular opening may be infrequently found 
in the gable of steep slope, or incidentally 
placed in a wall to afford a small amount of 
light in some minor room. 

WINDOW FRAME AND SASH 

The window which fills the opening con- 
sists of two elements. There is the frame 
which is built into the structural wall of the 
house, and the sash contained within, which 
in its turn holds the glass. In many cases the 
sash are movable; a convenient arrangement 
permitting the entrance of fresh air from 
out of doors when opened. 

Two types of sash are in most general 


Above—Leaded glass, either square or diamond, 
is most effective with the steel casement sash in 
this attractive stone house. Large glass areas are 
effectively portrayed in the large bay window of 
this interior. Courtesy of Henry Hope & Sons 


Right—Double-hung and casement windows in 
wood and metal may have health-giving qualities 
added to the charm of their appearance by selec- 
tion of suitable glass. Courtesy Vitaglass Corp. 


Right—This picture illustrates double 
glazing in a casement window. In the 
center of the following page is a diagram 
of this operation. By courtesy of the 
Campbell Casement Window Corp. 


use: the casement, which is hinged 
at the sides to swing in or out, 
and the double-hung, where the sash 
slide vertically in the frame. Before 
the ingenuity of man had conceived 
the vertical sliding sash, windows 
were either permanently fixed in 
place, and taken out when summer 
warmth succeeded the cold of winter, or they 
were hung on suitable hardware, to be swung 
like a door. It was early discovered that many 
difficulties prevented air tight and wind proof 
openings when the sash swung into the house. 
This led to the almost universal acceptance of 
the casement sash swinging out as most satis- 
factory. The advantage of this type of sash, 
which will leave the full window area unob- 
structed, is enhanced by the tendency of the ex- 
tended swing leaf to act as a deflector, directing 
vagrant summer breezes into hot, stuffy rooms. 

The vertical sliding sash derives its name 
“double-hung” from the two halves which operate 
independently of each other. The weight ofsthe 
sash is most frequently counter-balanced by iron 
or lead weights, which move up and down in 
pockets on either side of the frame, where they 
are completely hidden in the wall. Attachment 
to the sides of the sash is made by cords or 
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New Ideas in Window 
Construction and Materials 


Meeting the Problems of Home Lighting with New Types 


of Sash, New Materials, and New Health-Giving Glass 
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chain, which roll over pulleys in the upper 


face of the side jambs. In a few instances 
spring balances have been introduced to per- 
form the function of the weights. These 
eliminate the need for the sometimes incon- 
veniently large pockets housing balance 
weights. 

Double-hung sash have one disadvantage, 
since the sash are always located in the open- 
ing, the unobstructed area is limited to not 
more than half the total. Attempts to over- 
come this by providing a high pocket in the 
wall overhead, so that both sash might upon 
occasion be run up completely out of sight, 
have encountered structural difficulties and 
met with but slight success. Such attempts 
for this reason are seldom seen in residence 
construction. 

Moving windows are not limited to those 
which are hinged at the side, there are many 
which are similarly fastened at the top while 
others are secured to the frame at the bot- 
tom. In very high casement window openings 
small upper sash units will open for pur- 
poses of ventilation. These are too far above 
the floor to be conveniently reached by hand, 
hence a pole is relied upon to operate a latch 
at the top or bottom of the movable unit. 

In basement locations as a rule, where the 
window is invariably high up against the 
ceiling beams, sash are hinged at the top 
and swung up against the under side of the 
ceiling beams. In a few instances pivoted 
sash have been placed in homes, but they are 
not easy to either screen or shade, and their 
usual place is the commercial structure. 
MATERIALS FOR WINDOWS 

Variety is being added continually to the 
materials from which windows are made. 
Wood still enjoys the advantage of long and 
widespread use; it may be genuine. white 
pine, western pine, cypress or douglass fir. 
Among the metals, steel is in most common 
use, being found in even the small home. 
The steel casement sash have several advan- 
tages; when purchased in stock sizes they are 
quite reasonable in price; they are durable; 
and they will not warp or twist out of shape, 
once they have been properly fitted and ad- 
justed plumb and square in the opening. The 
greater tensile strength of steel over wood 
makes possible lighter sash members, enlarg- 
ing the glass area in any opening of given size. 
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One property of steel cannot be looked 
upon as an advantage; that is its conduc- 
tivity of heat. In winter the steel frames 
become very cold from the low temperatures 


OUTER GLASS 
STOP 

CORNERS MITERED 

AND WELDED 


STEEL 
SEPARATOR, 


400 SERIES 
ORNAMENTAL 
OR OBSCURED 
LEADED GLASS 


outside, and unless the sash have been care- 
fully glazed to keep the glass completely in- 
sulated from the steel, the vision will be 
obscured by condensation upon the inner 
surface, which eventually runs down upon 


sent A 


OR Nea 


ion 


the sill there to form puddles of water. 

The non-ferrous metals, bronze and alum- 
inum, are being widely used where expense is 
not too great a factor. These materials have 
a very definite advantage of high finish in 
natural color. Since they are solid there is no 
surface to chip or peel. Extruded sections are 
being assembled in stock windows for the 
home owner who prefers to invest in first 
cost and eliminate expensive maintenance. 
This type of window can never shrink, warp, 
bind or rattle, nor will it rust or rot, or fos- 
ter unsightly weatherstains on the walls be- 
neath. 

Aluminum casements may be secured with 
a natural soft gray, lustrous finish. The ma- 
terial is not affected by normal atmospheric 
conditions, but its natural appearance grad- 
ually weathers to a darker tone. Its indes- 
tructible nature gives positive assurance that 
such casements will endure for the life of the 
building. Its weight is but one third that of 
steel. 

Sash are frequently divided into small 
units or panes of glass. When the material of 
which the division bars are made is similar 
to that used for the frame, these are known 
as muntins. When lead cames in many and 
interesting patterns are used, it is called lead- 
ing. Small sizes of glass were originally pre- 
ferred because of the difficulties of primitive 
glass manufacture, and the expense of re- 
placing large lights if broken. Improved 
methods of glass manufacture today make 
lights of large size entirely practical and not 

(Continued on page 62) 


Top—Whether viewed from inside the house or 
from the outside, steel casements always demon- 
strate the appropriateness of their use in the bay 
window as shown in the charming room illustrated. 
Courtesy International Steel Casement Co., Inc. 


Center—These cuts illustrate the ease with which 
double glazing may be effected, reducing trans- 
mission of heat and sound with no effect upon 
light. Courtesy Campbell Casement Window Corp. 


Left—The non-ferrous metals, bronze and alum- 
inum, render the metal casement indestructible, 
yet do not require any attention after they have 
been properly installed, shown in home of A. J. 
Eken, Madison, N. J. Courtesy Wm. H. Jackson Co. 
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32 STUDEBAKER BETTERMENTS 


1932 Free Wheeling plus Synchronized Shifting . . 
Safety Plate Glass All Around without Extra Charge .. 
Automatic Starting . . Automatic Ride Control (in 
Presidentsand Commanders) ..Full-Cushioned Power 
.. Longer Bodies .. Wider Seats . . Air-Curve Coach- 
craft .. New Convertible Body Styles . . All Bodies 
Insulated Against Heat, Cold and Noise . . New Serv- 
ice Policy . . Closed Bodies Wired for Radio . . Im- 
proved Brakes... New Airplane Type Instruments on 
Dash..Free Wheeling Dial.. Electric Gasoline Gauge 
.. Metal Spring Covers . . Reflex Tail Light . . Full 
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To start the Triumphant New Stude- 
bakers you simply switch on the ignition 
with a key. The engine instantly responds 
—and even should it stall at any time, 
it automatically starts again. 


The Studebaker Synchronized Shift as- 
sures instantaneous, silent shifting in all 
gears and at any car speed, There’s no 
clashing. You shift as fast or as slowly 
as you wish, 


The improved Studebaker brakes are ade- 
quate to any emergency of road or traffic. 
Brake drums ave larger. Lining that’s 
molded and thicker doubles the life and 


halves the wear. 


Women love to drive these 
triumphant new Studebakers 


There’s a grace to the Air-Curve Coachcraft of these Triumphant New Studebakers 


that only half suggests the commodious interior comfort of larger, wider bodies. 


Driving seats are instantly adjustable and very capacious. No American cars 


have roomier rear seats than the President and Commander Sedans—55 inches 


across. The Dictator Eight, and the new 117-inch Studebaker Six, have propor- 


tionately generous seat dimensions. Drastically lower in price, these Trium- 


phant New Studebakers present a total of 32 startling betterments, chief of 


which is vastly finer Free Wheeling plus new fast-action Synchronized Shifting. 


Automatic Spark Adjustment .. New Airplane Type 
Steel-Backed Engine Bearings . . Greater Cooling 
Capacity .. Finer Body Hardware including new posi- 
tive quick action windshield mountings .. Concealed 
Hood Latches . . New Inside Sun Visor . . No-Glare 
Sloping Windshield .. Chromium-Plated Steel Spoke 
Wheels.. One-Piece Fenders.. Stee] Running Boards 
. . Integral Unit Body Construction .. Heat Resisting 
Sponge Rubber Floor Mats .. Improved Rim Assem- 
bly . . Air Cleaner, Carburetor Silencer and Full 
Power Muffler . . Single Key for Ignition, Doors, 
Package Compartment and Spare Tire Locks. 


NEW LOW PRICES 


PRESIDENT EIGHT, 122 H.P., 135” wheelbase 
$1690 to $1890 Reductions up to $560 


COMMANDEREIGHT, 101H.P., 125” wheelbase 
$1350 to $1465 Reductions up to $235 


DICTATOR EIGHT, 85 H.P., 117” wheelbase 
$980 to $1095 Reductions up to $120 


STUDEBAKER SIX, 80 H.P. 117” wheelbase 
$840 to $955 Prices at the factory 


STUDEBAKER. . Builder of Champions. . Pioneer of Free Wheeling 


ALWAYS consider Candlemas Day the beginning. of spring. 

Candlemas is the second of February, commonly called Ground- 

hog Day, with an amusing American legend of its own. The 
calendars tell us that spring begins with the Vernal Equinox on 
March 21, but gardeners know better. By that time the first early 
pipings of the vernal song have grown to a mighty chorus, and the 
hounds of spring are in full cry. If we must have an astronomical 
date for the beginning of spring, let us remember that the sun 
started back to us on December 22, and that every day since then 
we have been enjoying a bit 
more light, a bit more heat, 
and that the tide of life has 
slowly risen. There are ninety 
days from the Winter Solstice 
to the Vernal Equinox; com- 
mon sense would divide that 


period between the first half of 
winter and the first half of 
spring. Forty-five days of win- 
ter take us to the fourth 
of February. Astronomically, 
therefore, spring begins on the 
fifth, but Candlemas is easier 


to remember. February is the 
first spring month. 

But what are we going to do 
in this unpromising and un- 
friendly season? Almost every- 
where in the north, the snow 
lies deep and the frost is hard 
in the ground. Much of the 
worst weather in the year is 
likely to lurk in the later days of the month. On the other hand, 
the phenomenon known as “January thaw”, discredited by students 
of meteorology, is almost certain to appear either in January or 
February, and on sunny banks and in sheltered nooks of the rock 
garden we may look for the first manifestation of spring. Sap be- 
gins to rise in the Maple trees, bud scales begin to fall from the 
catkins of the Poplars and other arboreal flowers, and the 
prowling scouts of the honeybees seek the willow catkins 
for pollen to feed their awakening broods. Unless the weather 
is extraordinarily severe, Crocus tommasinianus will come 
into bloom about the middle of the month, and Galanthus 
byzantinus will lift its stems taller to swing its milky blos- 
soms in the frosty air. Bits of green will appear where no 
green has been seen for weeks, and the sensitive ear of the 
gardener will detect an uneasy stirring and a surreptitious 
rustling of things under the ground. Narcissi and Tulips are 
sharpening their spears with which to pierce the icy crust above 
them. Hepaticas are breathing their way through the snow. 

Surely, when nature is thus busy with preparatory work 


Top—This jolly little bright blue crocus is almost always in bloom 
by Washington’s Birthday, especially if it is in a sunny and pro- 
tected spot and not too deeply covered under winter protection 


Center—The earliest flower of 
spring, Galanthus byzantinus, 
frequently opens the first week 
in February. It does not reach 
its full development until sey- 


Right—The brilliant blue of 
the compact edging Lobelia at- 
tracts enthusiastic admiration 
wherever it is seen. In order to 
insure evenness of habit and 
eral weeks later, but is always color, it is best to raise this 
interesting on a sunny bank or Lobelia from cuttings started 


E vs é eh . . . ae a 
a southward sloping rockery in pots indoors in February 
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February as the First 
Spring Month 


The Sad Winter Days that 
Lead to Garden Beauty 


By G. A. STEVENS 


and occasional jaunty forays of blossom and bud, the gardener 

cannot be idle. In fact, February with its short hours of day- 

light often is a crowded and busy month for the amateur gar- 

dener who must do his work in leisure hours. First, he must scan 

the catalogs which should be rolling in at full tide, and having 

made provisions for those plants which he must have in order 

that his garden may function normally, he can devote the most 
of his study and anticipation to the enjoyment of the novelties of- 
fered for his inspection. The gardener who does not get a thrill from 
novelties is practically dead, and the gardener who does not buy 
a bunch of novelties every spring is a crusty, dried-up curmudgeon. 
The spirit of the gardener is never content, never at peace, and he 
who attempts to make his garden a static place by maintaining a 
set routine and by keeping it full of the same plants year after 
year is merely the custodian of a vegetable mausoleum. 

It is important that orders for roses and shrubs be sent off as 
early as possible in February, 
in fact, it is much better if it 
is done in January. Roses 
should be put into the ground 
as early in spring as the soil 
can be worked. On the other 
hand, there is no sense in or- 
dering roses to be shipped to 
you if you are not equipped to 
take care of them until plant- 
ing time. It is always a nice 
problem what to do about this. 
But one has a fairly good guide 
in his memory of previous win- 
ters. If early March is likely 
to be warm and open, the roses 
should be ordered for delivery 
then. If March turns out to be 
tricky, you will have to do the 
best you can to save the roses 
by keeping them in the origi- 
nal packages or hilling them in 
under a shed until such time 
when the weather is less unfavorable. The point is that roses ought 
to be planted before the first of April, and it is worth going to 
considerable bother, inconvenience, and discomfort in order to ac- 
complish that. I have planted roses in muddy ground when it was 
extraordinarily cold and disagreeable, and by using large quantities 

(Continued on page 63) 
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come durable carpetings, both 
plain - toned and figured, to 
clothe your floors in warm 
beauty and_ restful quiet — 


at surprisingly moderate cost 


: 


Little wonder that more people each year are surrendering to the charm of fully 
carpeted floors. Nor is it surprising that they should tur to Mohawk. For Mohawk 
offers an unrivaled choice of weave, color and pattern. Deep-piled Chenilles, seamless 
up to 30 feet wide, may be had ready-woven or woven to order; and lustrous, long- 
wearing Broadloom, which is also woven up to 18 feet in width, to avoid unsightly 
seams. Both fabrics are available in an almost limitless range of colors. QIf you are 
considering carpets, why not let Mohawk’s experts advise with your decorator 
or furniture dealer? There is no obligation, of course, and it will insure success. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, 205 Fifth Avenue, New York * Mills at Amsterdam, Nye 
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Presidency of My Country “Tis of 
Thee and Me and Applesauce. Here 
are the great political parade in Main 
Street, the rooms of the National 
Committee with their plugs and bums, 
the election returns (done on a screen 
—uproariously funny), the inaugura- 
tion in Washington, the interiors of 
the White House and the Senate. 
Wintergreen is elected on the Slogan, 
“Put Love in the White House!” 
There are scenes in the White 
House and the United States Senate 
that every President and Senator 
ought to see—also all their gulled 
constituents. There are vivid remind- 
ers of Gilbert & Sullivan (“Iolanthe”, 
especially), but let that pass. It’s a 
breath of air, this musical comedy 
from the blue of Ironic Burlesque. 
(See Chief Justice Hughes dance!) 
There is a full story, too, and a 
very funny one. The political manag- 
ers have arranged that Wintergreen 
shall marry an Atlantic City prize 
beauty of French extraction. But 
Wintergreen prefers an American 
stenographer. The French Ambassa- 
dor threatens war; but at the psycho- 
logical moment President and Mrs. 
Wintergreen produce twins, born in 
the White House. Hokum, of thee I 
sing! Grand curtain on a grand show! 
William Gaxton played the Presi- 
dent—well, just go see this President 
of the U. S. A. (salute!); Victor 
Moore portrayed in very broad cari- 
cature the 
uselessness MgEgE 
and congeni- §— 
tal vacuity of 


an old Vice- 
President. 
Lois Moran 
wastheblond 
and beauti- 
ful Foist 
Lady of the 
Land. Flor- 
enz Ames 
did a fine 
bitumas, “the 
French Am- 


bassa ie Ouse 
The settings 
by Jo Miel- 
ziner were 
tuned to the 


Broadway To Date 


(Continued from page 39) 


guilty of when they settle down to 
family life.” 

And so we have one of the most 
honestly made, firm-fibred and capi- 
tally acted plays of the season in 
“After All,’ which ran eight months 
in London. Mr. Van Druten is the 
young English playwright who will be 
chiefly remembered by Americans as 
the author of “Young Woodley.” 
“After All” is by far, to my way of 
thinking, his best play. No pyrotech- 
nics, no wisecracks, no cocktails, but 
certainly a  well-smothered satiric 
laugh out of the mouth of that ancient 
devil of a jester, Life. 

We have a conservative, rather 
rigid father and mother whose chil- 
dren are in rebellion. The boy wants 
to live alone and the girl has for a 
lover a married man. The breaking 
of moral and home ties kills the 
father, and, finally, the mother suc- 
cumbs to loneliness and grief. After 
some years, in the third act, the boy 
has become like his father. He has to 
get rid of his gay wife, an enemy of 
domesticity. The girl has married her 
lover after his wife dies, and, she, too, 
is like her mother. She has brought 
forth four children (a brace of twins 
among them) in three years, and she 
is ultra-domestic. To cap the sly 
chuckle, it is hinted that the old peo- 
ple probably had had a clandestine 
affair before their marriage just as 
their daughter had. “The more things 

change the 
aX more they 
*& are the same 

| thing!” 
oo es Wern 
Haye played 
the mother 
in a manner 
that left a 
still deeper 
impression 
on me of the 
fine dramatic 
abilities of 
this actress. 
She has re- 
straint and 
co-ordinates 
her gestures 
into a sim- 


) ple, mean- 
play perfect- ingful whole. 
ly. ; Her part in 

No Ameri- “After All” 
can, one hun- is diametric- 
dar © dasonr ally opposed 
otherwise, to her flip- 
should miss pant, cynical 
“Of Thee oI réle in “The 
Sine t Sex Fable.” 
“AFTER ALL” The test of a 

AnEnglish good player 
writer said is plasticity. 
something Miss Haye 
that throws Helen Hayes, star of Molnar’s new comedy, “The as it, and 
a pouring Good Fairy,” produced at Henry Miller’s Theatre Perfectly, 
light on the too. 


word that is so often in our mouths, 
“Oh, it is so obvious!” He said: “It 
is necessary to keep on saying the 
same things over and over and over 
again because the same things keep 
happening: over and over and over 
again. 

This comes home double-edged in 
John Van Druten’s comedy of mid- 
dle-class English (and universal) 
family life. He tells us the obvious, 
he hammers the obvious into us. But 
he says “I am, as you see, obviously 
obvious about the very obvious fact 
that what the children spurn in the 
parents those very children will be 


Walter Kingsford gave a moving 
performance as the father. Edmund 
George as the boy and Margaret 
Pemberton as the girl were excellent. 
A rare bit was the old aunt of Minna 
Phillips. The minor réles were well 
portrayed. 


“SPRINGTIME FOR HENRY” 


Mr. Benn W. Levy, four actors 
and actresses cast in impeccable 
parts, with Macgowan & Reed as 


producers, brought to Broadway one 
of the most cracklingly brilliant and 
corrosively scintillating farce-come- 
dies, fantastic dramas, satirical bub- 
bles (or what ever you want to call 


it) that I have seen in years, and 
one that amused me from beginning 
to end. It is called ‘Springtime for 
Henry’—why, I do not know. But 
n’importe, as Mr. Hoover would say. 
There is nothing conventional about 
this play. The situations are strik- 
ingly original, The dialogue is redo- 
lent, and even odoriferous, of Oscar 
Wilde. The four characters are clean- 
cut, violently contrasted, and not 
merely stuffed shirts and epigram- 
matic automats. 

Leslie Banks, Nigel Bruce, Frieda 
Inescourt and Helen Chandler made 
up the perfect cast. Banks was rip- 
ping; Bruce was the perfect parasitic, 
stuffed-shirt husband; Frieda Ines- 
court was the suave wife—and there 
was that fascinating little woman, 
Helen Chandler, as the secretary who 
tried to shunt Mr. Dewlip into the 
strait and narrow path of teetotalism, 
chastity and dominoes (in which she 
failed). The quiet Helen gave the 
archest, coyest, most innocent-look- 
ing performance of a husband-mur- 
derer that has been seen in these 
parts for years. Her quiet confession 
of murder to Mr. Dewlip is a rib- 
quaker. 

“THE GOOD FAIRY ” 

Ferenc Molnar has a champagne 
brain. But when the fizz and bubble 
of his fancy subsides the wine that 
is left is somewhat flat—unless you 
gulp it down hurriedly in one swoop 
and think no more about it. And yet 
in the past he has delighted me be- 
yond measure, especially in ‘The 
Devil,” which was a comedy of 
Nietzschean immoralism. Played by 
George Arliss, it was unforgettable. 
“Liliom,” for all the hullabaloos 
over it, rang hollow in many spots 
to me. Molnar always seems to begin 
a play with great gusto anda huge 
chortle in his brain. But just at the 
point when he ought to exert every 
pound of energy to sustain his chortle 
and gusto, he suddenly gets tired, 
and the play goes boom. 

This is the case—and a good deal 
more—with “The Good Fairy,” Gil- 
bert Miller’s latest Molnar importa- 
tion. This fantasy for all its snap 
and laughter-compelling dialogue is, 
in the end, a futile, hollow thing, 
lacking the pith of pathos and the 
marrow of satire—and, I take it, it 
was a clever commingling of pathos 
and satire at which Molnar aimed. 
It is, in a word, all front—and as 
front, as show-window, it is enter- 
taining; but when your mind peeps 
behind there is an abysmal vacuum. 
“THE PASSING PRESENT” 

When Tchekhov wrote “The 
Cherry Orchard,” that beautiful 
drama of family decay and dispos- 
session, he became a mother-source 
for future dramatists. But Tchekhov 
worked from within outward; that is, 
he moulded the environment of his 
dramas to the mental and moral 
points-of-view of the characters. He 
was an absolute pessimist because he 
saw there was only one eternal truth 
—the fleeting, the evanescent. 

“The House of Connelly” was a 
Southern “Cherry Orchard.” It had 
marrow. “The Passing Present,” by 
Gretchen Damrosch, is a still more 
obvious attempt to repeat Tchekhoy’s 
masterpiece. She has written, or 
attempted to write, a New York 
“Cherry Orchard,” and because of 
Miss Damrosch’s total absence of 
psychological imagination and pov- 
erty of dramatic portrayal the play is 
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inane, boresome, and becomes noth- 
ing but a flat study in the house- 
moving problem surrounded by talk, 
walk, walk and talk. There are some 
good lines in the play—‘“It was Vogue 


a aaa ae ea as 


that taught me how to blow my nose © 
on the Riviera” and “Even when I’m — 


in my coffin I'll be anxious to know 
what the pall-bearers are thinking of 
me.” The first is uttered by a man 
and the second by a woman. 

Hope Williams, that young woman 
with the old, bird-like head, the full 
round, vibrant voice (‘like cream 
made audible’), the engaging Scho- 
penhaurean wiggle-slouch and the 
epigrams and observations that fly 
like pistol-shots, is plainly miscast. 
She has a rather too serious part. 
Her flippancies are out of place and 
her seriousness ‘“‘doesn’t belong.” 
There is a magic, an unanalyzable 
magic, in this woman’s very presence 
on the stage, and it is a pity that it 
should be lost in “The Passing Pres- 
ent,” 
philanthropic Mr. 
Sele iua 

The Group Theatre 
turned from 
ly” 
play about unemployment called 
“1031,” but which might as well have 
been called 437 B. C., for the same 
problems of the job has confronted 
the millions in all ages. I grieve that 
such a competent group of players 
should go in for an 


Arthur Hopkins. 


room.” 


propaganda, The theatre is primarily 
a place of entertainment. When it 


Company | 
“The House of Connel- — 
to socialistic propaganda in a_ 


which was produced by the | 


“Uncle Tom’s — 
Cabin” or a “Ten Nights in a Bar- — 
The public—and here the — 
public is right—has never paid for © 


impudently preaches right into your — 


face it becomes sermonizing. Racca! 


“1031” is in many scenes and is 


skilfully staged by Mordecai Gorelik. 
It tells of Adam, a trucker, who got 
himself out of a job because of his 
own chestiness and how he sunk 


down to the dregs because he could — 


not find another job. It is as bad a 
play as “The Hairy Ape” is a good 
play; but then the difference between 
O'Neill and Claire and Paul Sifton 


is the difference between Insight and : 


Superficiality. “1931” is, indeed, an — 
unbelievably bad play with socialistic 
platitudes being thrust in our faces 
until I wanted to shout “Hurrah for 
Rockefeller!” for relief. 
Nevertheless, it has made Franchot 
Tone. His Adam is a fine, unsym- 
pathetic, burly, realistic portrait of a 
man going to the dogs. He is far 
greater than anything in the play. He 


shows what intelligence can do with — 


rubbish. 


“LITTLE WOMEN” 
William A. Brady, in his infinite 
wisdom, made up his mind that it 
was time for the ladies to cry at a 
series of matinees. Mr. Brady has 
always been dead set agin sophistica-— 


tion, burlesque, cynicism and cocktail _ : 


wisecracking. It’s time, sez he, for a 


good old Mid-Victorian handkerchief _ 


party. And who am I to say he is 


wrong? Weeping in public is one of 


the oldest and cheapest luxuries. 
“Strong men wept” is a line from old 
Pop Sophocles. 

Well, at Mr. Brady’s revival of 
Louisa M. Alcott’s “Little Women” 
strong women—husky corsetieres andi 
hard-boiled bosses of telephone aie 
—wept. It was a dreadful afternoon. — 
Being a polite man, I wept, too” 


when Beth gave up her sweet soul, 


off-stage. 
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An EXCEEDINGLY 
fine old Sheraton mahogany side- 
board inlaid with satinwood. It is 
all tn its original condition includ- 
ing the handles, 

To meet present-day price adjust- 
ments it 1s reduced to $450.00. 


Louis Josep 


14 Newbury Street 
Almost opposite the Ritz-Carlton 


Boston, Mass. 


Antiques with a written guarantee Fine Interiors 
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ED of Hepplewhite influence, 

with Paintings in the manner 
of Angelica Kaufmann, is made of 
yellow figured satinwood, banded 
with king-wood, and finished in a 
soft glaze antique feeling. 

The carefully studied decorations 
are executed with the same atten- 
tion and skill which is character- 
istic of all Somma Furniture. 

Of particular interest also, is a 
commode in harmonizing style with 
doors and drawers, decorated with 
standing figures in oval medallions. 
Its handles are hand chased in 


silver. 
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wood have been answered from the 
office of this magazine. This phase of 
decorative woodwork is one that few 
laymen understand and for that rea- 
son we might take the opportunity to 
describe, in brief, the grain and knots 
which in pine woodwork are so un- 
usually attractive; also, in passing, to 
remark that while pine is more gen- 
erally looked for in wall-paneling, its 
value as a furniture wood is now ad- 
mitted when used in certain interiors. 

Avoiding the many technical de- 
scriptions in the text books, it is nec- 
essary to describe how a tree grows, 
because it is the manner of the 
growth which causes the grain and 
the other markings. If you take a 
tulip bulb or an onion, and cut it 
across, it shows a series of concentric 
circles; cut it down the center and 
both halves will show layer upon layer 
of growth each distinctly outlined. 
These, in miniature, illustrate the 
growth of a tree, a layer (known as 
sapwood) forming every year be- 
neath the bark, which in a bulb is the 
outer skin, and gradually hardening 
before the next layer of sapwood 
grows. 

Some time when you happen to be 
“hiking” and come upon a tree that 
has been sawn down, examine the 
sawn end and you will find a series of 
clearly defined rings starting from the 
center and widening out somewhat 
like the ripples when a stone is thrown 
into calm water. Each of these so- 
called annular rings marks a year’s 
growth of the tree; and it is possible 
after a little observation and study 


to find which have been the wet years - 


and which have been the dry years, 
according to the thickness between 
any two rings, and of course, accord- 
ing to the actual character of the 
tree. Thus in the tree there are similar 
markings to those in the bulb, previ- 
ously described. 

When the log, as the trunk of a 
tree is called, is sawn into boards, the 
saw passes through the annular rings 
and tiny pores, by which the trunk 
draws nourishment from the roots, 
causing what we speak of as the 
“grain”. In pine paneling, the rings 
show as the slightly darker lines which 
might almost appear to have been ap- 
plied with a brush, while an additional 
natural picture is gained from the 
various sized knots which are dotted 
indiscriminately through the panels; 
each knot being the base of a small 
branch which when alive had grown 
from the tree trunk. And though ad- 
mirers of pine woodwork rarely troub- 
le to examine these curious dark 
brown “blobs”, if they are looked at 
closely it is clear that their orna- 
mental effect is largely due to the 
numerous tiny circles which are really 
the growth rings, similar to those 
found in the main trunk. 

It is often asked why pine paneling 
is one of the few types of woodwork 
to be left in its natural color. Actually 
this is one of the instances where we 
copy the pages in the history of our 
ancestors. Before the days of varnish, 
which, if memory serves, first came 
into use in this country about 1850, 
pine and other woods were soaked in 
boiled oil. This had the effect of 
causing pine to take on a slightly 
brownish tint which accounts for the 
warm tones of the earlier rooms in 
New England and the South. 

Many of the Georgian English pine 
rooms which come to this country are 
of wood grown to a small extent in 


Pine Paneling from American Forests 
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Great Britain but to a greater extent 
in Scandinavia and other parts of 
Northern Europe. On the other hand 
no few of them, like our Colonial 
rooms, are of native American pine, 
which was plentiful when the early 
settlers arrived and still is. And the 
various characteristics mentioned in 
the following paragraph are apparent 
in original woodwork of the different 
districts in which the Colonies were 
founded. 

Actually the natural tonal qualities 
of each type of pine are dependant up- 
on the section in which it grows. That 
known as Georgia or long-leaf pine is 
obtained in the Southern States; the 
term “long-leaf’ coming from the 
long leaves, three in a sheath, pecu- 
liar to this tree. This Southern pine is 
slightly harder than others and has a 
decided yellow tone. The yellow pine 
found in the Eastern States, referred 
to as short-leaf pine, is sometimes a 
light orange or brownish yellow, but 
that more generally favored now is 
the white or, as it is frequently spoken 
of, “shevlin” pine. 

This shevlin pine is cut from the 
forests of Canada and to a lesser ex- 
tent in the Eastern States. Unlike the 
Georgia and the yellow, it is to all 
intents without any natural tint, but 
it is admitted to be far more satisfac- 
tory for modern paneled rooms which 
are being reproduced from _ those 
brought here from England or are 
still part of early Colonial houses. 
Present-day wood-workers are quick 
to notice any advantages or shortcom- 
ings in the material from which their 
finished product is made; and it was 
found that the shevlin pine had dis- 
tinct advantages. One very important 
phase of this particular wood is the 
fact that the knots are far less liable 
to crack and become loose than is the 
case with other types of pine, while 
the shadings of the growth rings are 
unquestionably more subtle. 

When we first saw a room of this 
modern woodwork, and were told that 
it was of white pine, we were at a 
loss to understand the beautiful color 
tones, because they lacked nothing of 
those which are so remarkable with 
18th Century woodwork. Then, once 
again, we learned how closely the 
scientist is working with the crafts- 
man, and that it is now possible to 
treat white pine woodwork in such a 
way as to insure the ultimate finish 
being in every respect similar to that 
which is so admired in the homes 
built during the early Republican 
days, and before. 

Possibly this article has so far 
leaned somewhat to the technical 
features of pine paneling; but the 
purpose has been to show that when 
this woodwork first became fashion- 
able it marked that greater refinement 
of interior architecture which we of 
this century, after many experiments, 
have decided cannot be improved up- 
on. For modern designers concede 
that any later evolutions are not to be 


A strip of knotty pine, showing its 
adaptability to fine paneling. From 
Shevlin, Carpenter and Clarke 


compared with the designs of the past 
and the result is that craftsmen of 
this present era have been responsible 
for some of the finest woodwork ever 
produced in America; but always 
gaining their inspiration from earlier 
models. 

That statement is in no way ex- 
travagant; it is merely the result of 
applying the old adage, “Survival of 
the Fittest” to design. The fittest has 
survived because it was pleasing; not 
only pleasing to the eye but equally 
pleasing to the workman who pro- 
duces a perfect design in the medium 
in which he works. We have more 
than once happened into a workshop 
when some paneled room is on the 
point of completion. And the atmos- 
phere of a work-well-done fills that 
shop and brings a glow of pride to 
every man who has “had a hand” in 
making that room. 

Always with pine paneling, there is 
a dominant classic note with the 
carved ornaments. Not that the clas- 
sicism is coldly obvious but merely 
that pine woodwork becoming popu- 
lar during the later Georgian period, 
the influence of the Adam style in 
England and that of the neo-classic 
school in this country naturally as- 
serted itself. 

As a general rule, subdued classic 
motifs seem to have been adopted, 
this fact being patent from the several 
rooms illustrated with this article. 
For our purpose, we might well study 
the picture of the library in the New 
York home of Mrs. Edgar S. Auchin- 
closs, Jr., showing the molded paneled 
over-mantel. The only carved work is 
the basket of flowers on the lintel of 
the fireplace and the foliated Vitru- 
vian scroll of the cornice which runs 
entirely round the room. Here we 
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have a simple dignity from the classi 
motifs combined with the warm tone 
of the wood which gains a decidec 
picture effect from the dark knots. h 
contrast the varicolored bindings o! 
the many books are framed by th 
pine stiles and shelves, while th 
paneled effect is continued on thi 
doors of the small cupboards below 

Another room, which is among 
those illustrated, shows one of the 
shallow arched open cupboards s¢ 
frequently found with 18th Century 
pine paneled rooms and carefully re. 
produced by modern craftsmen. In 
the present instance, the cornice is 
plain but fairly bold, like boldness 
being evident with the moldings of 
the narrow vertical panels and with 
the arched frame of the cupboard; 
the only ornaments being the Greek 
fret meander applied on the edge of 
the lower shelf; and, as is usual, the 
woodworker has introduced what 
would be the keystone of a stone 
arch above the cupboard. 

These details are remarked to show 
how the association of quite simple 
forms results in a beautiful interior. 
And does not such an interior as this 
clearly show that any exuberant mag- 
nificence is out of place in any but a 
very large room? There is one im- 
portant advantage from the introduc- 
tion of these shallow cupboards. As 
demonstrated in this particular set- 
ting, when decorated with china, and 
perhaps a few pieces of silver with 
books on the bottom shelf, they im- 
mediately become a point of color 
and interest, the while conferring 
that homelike atmosphere which is so 
present with the early pine rooms 
which have been left unchanged 
through many generations. 

One other point: We are often 
prone to think that pine woodwork 
should be restricted to one or two 
rooms, rarely giving any considera- 
tion to its use in a hall. Yet it always 
seems that of the many places in a 
house where it might be used to ad- 
vantage, the hall is specially suitable. 
This for the reason that the ma- 
jority of halls depend to a large 
extent upon indirect sunlight, conse- 
quently in view of the color tones of 
pine, this wood must obviously lighten 
any hall. ; 

We gained this impression from a 
Georgian pine paneled ‘hall exhibited 
some time ago, with a magnificent 
staircase which was originally in an 
English 18th Century mansion. . 
doors were remarkable examples of 
the carved work of that time and one 
wall was paneled to the height of 
about four feet, the upper part of the 
wall being plastered and divided by 
wide molded stiles supporting a deep 
molded cornice. 

It would be possible to describe 
numerous other styles of pine rooms 
and the various ornamental forms 
which were adopted as suitable to cer- 
tain types of interiors. Many are quite 
simple while others approach a gran- 
deur in keeping with the great recep- 
tion rooms such as still remain in the 
Old World and in many of the 18th 
Century houses of our now larger 
cities. But with all there is that pecu- 
liar charm emanating from the soft 
tonal qualities of the wood itself; the 
indiscriminate little dark “blobs” of 
the knots; the unobtrusive carved 
ornamentation; and the subtle curves 
and shadings of the splendid moldings 
which were so remarkable with the 
later pine woodwork. 
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fight figures, is of a later form of the 
latter style. The figures are treated 
conventionally, and balanced against 
each other. A good deal of humor is 
displayed. In fact, these bits of early 
pictorial engraving on ivory or bone 
might be called the forerunners of the 
comic strip. Where the artisan de- 
picted caballeros—gentlemen, easily 
recognized by their clothing — he 
showed them as running away from 


the bull. He attributed more cour- 
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executives who are planning 
offices of distinction and with 
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use in Our commissions, a 
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and Oriental Rugs, old fabrics, 
distinctive textiles. 
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clad in the 
balloon breeches and the kind of 
big hats worn by the bull-fighters 
of that day, for they are in some 
instances about to stab the bull with 
their short swords. In such cases, 
however, the workman had his bit 
of joke at the expense of the bande- 
rilleros who are fleeing wildly. Nor 
does he entirely spare the matadors 


themselves, for in some of the little | 
pictures they are earnestly engaged | 


in fighting goats! Red polychroming, 
as the color of the bull-ring, is seen 
on the otherwise ivory-and-black 
front of this wonderful little cabinet. 

The “Gran Vargueno”, another 
piece in the collection, is seventeenth 
century—about the middle, perhaps 
—and, both as regards the cabinet and 
the kind of elaborated trestle stand, 
different era and = school: 
Though still late Renaissance, it shows 
Baroque influence, and has departed 
from the severity of the early mod- 
els. The whole construction, for ex- 
ample, is architectural. Human fig- 
ures, ‘naturalistically drawn, appear, 
depicting, with a scene 
drawer, the various kinds of hunting 
done at that time in Spain and her 
colonies—all, however, without fire- 
arms. (An ancient parchment book 
which our Spanish lady keeps in one 
of the drawers, a quaint old book 
published by royal order in 1582, is 


| on the same theme and gives pictures 


of the hunting methods long used in 
Spain and her colonies.) These little 
scenes appear on the Gran Vargueno 
drawers depicted on ivory with insets 
of ebony and tortoise-shell, all of 
which were brought to Spain from her 
eastern colonies. It represents the 
work of a life-time and is supposed to 
have been made by Carthusian monks 
near Granada. Tradition says that this 
elaborate cabinet was once a royal 
gift to a favorite. 

No Spanish interior, in old Spain, 


| was complete without its braseros, 


those iron or brass charcoal braziers, 
which were about two feet in diameter 
and set on wide-lipped metal or 
wooden stands on the floor. A travel- 
er in Spain will still come across them 


| in antiquated districts but will derive 


but little consolation from their tenu- 
ous heat. However, they are certainly 
very decorative and fill in the picture. 


| Our Washington collection has its 


typical old brasero. 

One of the interesting chairs in this 
fascinating assemblage of old Spanish 
treasures is of the severe “frailero” 
or monkish type. It is typically broad 
and rather low and has the carved 
front stretcher and tooled Cordovan 
leather seat and back of the most 
representative of such chairs. Upon 
the leather back is carved a knight in 
armor who is engaged in playing the 
guitar before a mediaeval castle. In 
the seat, tooled in the leather, are 
the words, “Soy Damador Cantufa.” 
(I am Damador Cantufa) and the 
date “Anno 1643.” 
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ACKERMANN GALLERIES 


50 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Old English Sporting Prints 


E. C. Bascock Art GALLERIES 


5 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Water colors by Leon Carroll 


Bauzac Gauuieries, INc. 


102 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Modern Paintings and Water Colors 


Demorte, INc. 


25. E. 78th Street, New York City 
Coptic Tapestry Weaves dating from the 3rd to the Tth Century 
A. D. 


Duranp-RueL GALLERIES 

12 E, 57th Street, New York City 
Oils by Mary Dignam 
Paintings by French Artists 


(Feb. Ist to 15th) 
(Feb. 16th to 29th) 


Tue Enrich GALLERIES 
36 E, 57th Street, New York City 
Paintings by Old Masters 


Mrs. Enricu 

36 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Antique English Furniture and Accessories. Modern China, 
Glass and Linens 


Ferarcit GALLERIES 

63 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Recent Paintings by Ernest Lawson and Water Colors 
by Lois Lenski (Feb. Ist to 14th) 
Paintings by Jack Yeats (Feb. 15th to 29th) 


Granp Centrat Art GALLERIES 
15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
Etchings by Eugene Higgins 
Paintings of Rockport by Anthony Thieme (Heb. 2nd to 13th) 
Still-Lite Paintings by Hovsep Pushmaa (Feb. 2nd to 13th) 
Portraits by Walter L. Clark and Paintings by Charles Chapman 
(Feb. 16th to 27th) 


(Feb, 2nd to 27th) 


Harrow, McDonatp & Co. 


667 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Drawings and Etchings by S. R. Badmin 


Kennevy & Company 

785 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
18th Century French Color Prints 

F. Kiernsercer GALLERIES 


12 E. 54th Street, New York City 
Old Masters 


KNOEDLER 
14 E, 57th St.. New York City 


Exhibition of Mosaics by Elsa Schmid 


C. W. KrausHaar Art GALieries 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Water Colors by Pierre Brissaud (Jan. 26th to Feb, Sth) 
Paintings and Drawings by A. S. Baylinson 
(Feb. 10th to March 2nd) 


(February Ist to 18th) 


Joun Levy GALLerres 


1 E. 57th Street, New York City 
Early Masters, 18th Century English Portraits and Landscapes 


MacsetaH GALLery 
15 E. 57th Street, New York City 
: Landscapes of the “Hudson River School” 
(Jan, 25th to Feb. 13th) 


Tre Mivcen GaLrertes 
108 W. 57th Street, New York City 
Figures and Landscapes by George Oberteuffer 
(Jan. 25th to Feb. 6th) 
American Paintings of 19th and 20th Centuries 
“Krom Homer On” (Feb. Sth to March 5th) 


Morron GALLERIES 
127 East 57th Street, New York City 


Small Paintings by A. F, Levinson (Feb. Ist to 15th) 


Rernyarpvt GALLERIES 

730 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Exhibition of eleven American and eleven French Contemporary 
Artists 4 (Feb. Ist to 19th) 


Jacques Serigmann & Co., Inc. 

3 E. 51st Street, New York City 
18th Century Paintings and Furniture and Gothic Tapestries 
and Sculpture 

Marre STERNER 

9 EB. 57th Street, New York City 


Portraits by Nikol Schattenstein 
Paintings by Fredrick Wight 


(Reb. Ist to 18th) 
(Feb. 15th to 27th) 
Winvenstern & Co., Inc. 

647 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Portraits by Miss Ethel Thayer 

Howarp Younce Gatreries, Inc. 

634 Fifth Ave., New York City 


17th and 18th Century Dutch Paintings 
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More Simple French Interiors 
(Continued from page 29) 


he many early objects of interior 
lecoration to be restored to favor, 
ve will touch upon some of the fire- 
lace settings which have been re- 
yroduced after the Louis style by 
American decorators. Firstly, how- 
‘ver, we would remark that, in keep- 
ng with French traditions, the walls 
9f rooms other than bedrooms are 
isually paneled; the paneling more 
{ten being achieved by fine mould- 
ngs either curved or rectangular, ap- 
lied to walls as shown in the in- 
eriors illustrated. In bedrooms which 
vill be touched upon later, the walls 
ire either papered or tinted, though 
hese too are often paneled and paper 
ipplied within the moldings which 
hus serve as delicate framing. 

In selecting the actual fireplace for 
room, it is generally held that those 
vith the sinuating curves of the Louis 
<V style are preferable. Those of the 
souis XVI style are frequently used, 
ut it cannot be said they meet with 
qual favor. Both carved wood and 
narble are being made from the orig- 
nal designs and it is a matter of per- 
onal choice which to install in any 
articular room. Some rooms may call 
ort the marble, but the wood mantels 
vhich have come to our notice are 
mdeniably more in keeping in a liv- 
ag room; most of them are of carved 
yalnut which itself introduces a quiet 
lecorative note because of the vary- 
ag browns which make this wood so 
ttractive. 

There are almost endless settings 
uitable around a fireplace, which in- 
itingly suggest an afternoon tea- 
arty, a game of bridge, or a quiet 
our with a book. Of course the 
Yarby-and-Joan-like placing of an 
rmchair on either side of the chim- 
ey-piece will never lose its popular- 
‘y, but there is no question that 
nless care is taken this arrangement 
s liable to develop a rather prim 
ymmetry. One setting which is popu- 
ir in French homes is a fairly long 
pholstered chair-back sofa with nu- 
1erous legs and stretcher rails on one 
ide of the chimney-piece and an 
verstuffed low-back armchair on the 
ther side. A light, easily movable 
ible is generally opposite to but some 
istance from the fireplace and a 
nall low table at the end of the sofa. 
Often the furniture will be of the 
lore advanced Provincial type and 
qe pattern designs of the material 
sed for drapes and covering, as a 
ale, vary in the same room. In sug- 
esting that various patterns are used, 
do so intentionally, because this 
ery phase of the simpler French in- 
sriors is one which adds to the un- 
jphisticated charm. For example, 
e recall one really delightful room 
here the window drapes were blue 
ith tiny view panels interspersed 
ith miniature flowers, while the cov- 
‘ings of the chairs and sofa and deep 
ose cushions, dear to the French- 
‘an, were two or more floral patterns. 
Readers will doubtless notice that 
1 each of the rooms shown, wall 
ecorations in the form of pictures 
d mirrors are used fairly freely, 
is, again, being in keeping with the 
tench desire to achieve variation of 
lor through different mediums. Wall 
irrors above the mantel-shelf, as 
ell as in other -parts of a room, are 
ecially typical of French interior 
eatment both in the Parisian salons 
din the rooms of the more modest 
es; nor is it unusual for the mir- 
rs to be accompanied by a painted 


*. 


view or floral panel in the upper part - 


of the frame. 


Not infrequently the mirror is an | 


integral part of the architectural 
treatment of a mantel, an instance of 
this occurring with the carved wood 
Louis XV style chimney-piece of a 
living room illustrated. This room is 
representative of any which might be 
found in the home of a French pro- 
vincial banker or merchant and it 
may be noticed that Oriental influence 
has been introduced in the wall-paper 
which pictures little figures, birds, and 
flowers in the Chinese style. Similar 
Oriental influence presents itself in 
the two porcelain vases here used as 
bases for the table lamps. 

Reference has been made to the in- 
troduction of color through several 
mediums. Some attention given to the 
living room mentioned in the previous 
paragraph will serve to support this: 
The wall-paper and the carpet serve 
as background to the entire setting; 
the modern needlework on the furni- 
ture 1s one source of soft color tones; 
the pictures are similarly effective at 
eye-level; while the ornaments on the 
mantel and the painted porcelain lamp 
base each adds a minor but bright 
note. Or, as in another living room, 
completed recently by a New York 
decorator, like effects were gained by 
covering the sofa in a richly figured 
brocade, with a different shade of 
the same material for hangings; and 
floral motifs were selected for the 
covering of some of the chairs. A few 
colored prints were hung on the panel- 
ed walls, and the fireplace, which was 
of a reddish brown marble, was a 
further subdued center of color. 


One room among the many we re- | 
call seeing was what in a larger house 


might be a breakfast-room, but which 
was equally appropriate as a dining 
room in a moderate sized apart- 
ment. The walls were tinted and fin- 
ished above by a molded cornice, a 
lighter molding being fitted at chair- 
back height. In place of the usual 
sideboard a half-round black lacquer- 
ed commode was used, with two 
sconces and a wall mirror in a carved 
frame above. The table when not ex- 
tended was circular and would seat 
four, but with the additional leaves, 
could accommodate six and possibly 
eight. 

In this particular room, which was 
in the style of Louis XVI, straight 
legs predominated with all the furni- 
ture. Yet it was an excellent example 
of how the more moderate types of 
French furniture of this period suc- 
cessfully eliminate the austerity of 
the formal classic forms by associat- 
ing curves. To quote a few of what 
might be called the “rounding-off” 
shapes: The commode was half round; 
the table was a complete circle; the 
backs of the chairs had the hoop- 
shape top and the legs of the table 
and chairs, while straight, were fluted. 
These minor details are noted here, 
because the real value of curves in 
conjunction with straight lines is 
often overlooked. 

Among the rooms we have used as 
illustrations, there is a bedroom sug- 
gestive of one of the older houses in 
our larger centers which have been 
reconstructed for individual apart- 
ments. The single wood bed is placed 
in a smaller room divided from the 
living room by paneling, and while 
this is in the Louis XV style it recalls 
an apartment we once occupied. In 

(Continued on page 62) 
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GROUPING OF OCCASIONAL PIECES 


BY HERTS BROTHERS 


Interesting commodes, end tables, mirrors and such occa- 
sional objects of decoration are illustrated in large and un- 
usual variety in our 1932 Annual of Fine Furniture. A care- 
ful inspection of this book, we believe, will unfold to 
you the endless possibilities of employing small objects at 
small expense to refresh the decorative atmosphere of 
a room. Ask your furniture dealer or decorator to show you 


the new 1932 Albert Grosfeld Annual of Fine Furniture, 


- Albert Srosteld® 


ee —~ 
CIMPorTERS & MAKERS OF FT “Fine F ficsegiane 
a 


EE Ome 


2) 


GENERAL OFFICES & SHOWROOMS 
NEW YORK—320 East 47th St. (Between 1st & 2nd Aves.) 
CHICAGO Showrooms—660 Cass St. (No. Wabash Ave.) 
LOS ANGELES Showrooms—207 North Vermont Ave. 
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MEMBERS THE ANTIQUE AND DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE INC. 


OF 


Sie R Ad ON 
7 S 7 @) A lovely piece inspired by the last 

4 great designer of the 18th Century 
—Thomes Sheraton. A genuine 
antique that shows the classic dig- 
nity and restraint of this master 


builder. 
three pedestal dining table. Excep- 


In excellent condition, 


tionallyfine grainmahogany. Sizeas 
shown above, closed 103” x 51”. 
Open 151” x 51”. 98” high. 


ES ON OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF ENGLISH 
ANTIQUES GREATLY REDUCED 


ON ET BR Ov BERR Si aNiGs 


( ; D 5 
ees end oKebraduchons 
33 East 47th Street 


at Madison Avenue 


If you want value for your money. 
see and price these 


Mantels and Fixtures? 


Y 
OU have well-de- 


fined standards of value for the things 
you buy frequently—but when you set 
out to purchase Mantels or Fireplace 
Fixtures, you are apt to find yourself on 
unfamiliar ground, 


Play safe! You can check values if you 
shop before you buy—and you will 
soon discover that Jackson Products offer 
we a reliable standard of compari- 

, both as regards price and quality, 


| 


Authentic reproduction of a Louis XVI Mantel in 
beautiful Escalette Marble—$275. Jackson Andirons 
A of the same Period, finished in gold—$160. 


The Wm, H. Jackson Company has 


Exclusive Representatives of the 
been manufacturing and importing Man- 


Wm. H. Jackson Company 


tels and Fireplace Fixtures for more 


Baltimore 
than 100 years. No house in America J. G. Valiant Company 
has a higher reputation for design, ma- : Boston 
terials and workmanship. awe ae ee 
Cincinnati 
Whether you are looking for a rare The A. B. Closson Jr. Company 
Antique Chimney-piece; Modern Mar- The Stati Cleveland 
ble, Stone or Wood Mantels; Period a ES: Near? 
Andirons; or other fine Fittings for your Denver Dry Goods Company 
hearth, you will find Jackson values Detroit 


The Martin-Gibson Company 
Oklahoma City 


Harbour-Longmire Comps any 


Philadelphia 
J. G. Valiant Company 
Pittsburgh 
Beaux Arts 
Providence 
Tilden-Thurber Corporation 
St. Louis 
Scruggs-Vandervoort- Barney 
Washington 
J. G. Valiant Company 


hard to match! 


Ww». H. 


JACKSON 
COMPANY 


2 West 47th Street, New York City 

318 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

5514 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 
(Supervision W. Jay Saylor) 
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More Simple French Interiors 
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this room the walls are papered with a 
large floral pattern copied from one 
popular more than a century ago. The 
paper is carried completely to the 
ceiling where it finishes with a narrow 
border and though the pattern is 
noticeably large, it is in no way ob- 
trusive owing to the high elevation of 
the room. Further, the mirror on the 
wall at the side of the bed and the 
several pictures successfully modify 
any obviousness which might other- 
wise be apparent in the pattern of the 
wall-paper. 

In furnishing French bedrooms of 
the type of which we are at present 
writing, there is one particularly con- 


/venient and, it must be said, decora- 


tive setting: That is the placing of a 
small dressing-table in front of a full- 
length mirror which stands on the 
floor and has a wing on each side, also 


| reaching to floor level. In other words 
the triple mirror placed around the 


table in this manner forms what is 


‘really a small toilet cabinet. 


Another piece of furniture typical 
of the French bedroom is the com- 


| fortable chaise longue somewhat like 
/one of the bergéres with an extended 


seat. It is one of the pleasures of 


living in a French home to don P 
dressing gown and sit propped up by 
pillows on one of these elongated 
chairs before a fire and read until the 
eyelids insist upon shutting out the 
printed pages. Or to return home after 
a somewhat arduous day with a social 
event looming in the evening, the re- 
laxation gained from an hour on a 
chaise longue brings the required 
stimulation to insure an enjoyable 
party. Nor is this hearsay; we have 
personal knowledge of the comfort of 
a chaise longue, even if we derived it 
from one in a Paris hotel. 

We would like to refer to a much 
overlooked piece of furniture which 
is still popular in France and that is 
the stool. As a seat at a dressing ta- 
ble; or by the fireside; or as a support 
for tired legs and feet, these little 
pieces with their upholstered and 
cushioned tops are an attribute to 
any scheme of decoration. The sug- 
gestions we have made for their use 
are but a few of the uses: to which 
they may be put. The French homes 
also contain comfortable low chairs, 
known as “slipper chairs”, one of 
which is usually found in the bed- 
rooms. . 


Window Construction and Materials — 


(Continued from page 52) 


excessively expensive. Yet, while a 
single large pane of glass may be 
desirable occasionally to frame an 
unusual vista from some important 
room of the house, small panes are 
generally more satisfying to the 
esthetic sense. 


| GLASS AND GLAZING 


Three properties are required of 


|window glass in the residence; that 


it be clear, flat and possess tensile 


strength. Glass is of many kinds, 
some differing 


by reason of the 
method of manufacture, others be- 
cause of the ingredients of which it 


|is made. Sheet glass is the trade name 


for the material found in the average 
house. Prior to machine manufacture 


| this was made from large cylinders, 


and it was impossible to eliminate 
distortion. With machines in use to- 
day it is possible to have such glass 
drawn perfectly flat and clear. 

It is sold in either single or double 
thickness, thus affording opportunity 
for a low price range. Double thick 
glass is the sounder, and less easily 
broken, none other should be used in 
panes of large area. Plate glass is an 
improved product, highly polished so 
that it often looks like a mirror in the 
window. It is,the selection of the 


“owner who desirés the best. 


Ordinary window glass bars the 
passage of the healthful ultra-violet 


‘rays of natural daylight, so beneficial 
‘to ailing bodies. Special glass is now 


being manufactured which will intro- 
mit much of these health giving qual- 
ities. First introduced and endorsed 
by hospitals, this kind of glass is find- 
ing wide acceptance for the windows 
of residences. Such glass costs little 
more than ordinary window glass. 

Leaded glass derives its name from 
the division of glass lights into small 
units by means of lead cames. Any 
type of glass may be used, frequently 
it may be obscured, and it may be 
highly colored. 

Glass is fastened into the sash in 


several ways. The method used must 
‘hold the sheet firmly, 
| weather, and withstand the shocks of 
| careless 


keep out the 


handling, while providing 


ready replacement of broken lights. 
Zinc points and linseed oil putty are- 
generally used on wood, spring glaz- 
ing clips and litharge putty on steel 
frames, while wood or metal beads are — 
often used to make plate glass secure. 


NEW THINGS IN WINDOWS 
Several new ideas have been intro- 
duced into windows in recent months. 
There is one to alleviate the hot and 
stuffy feeling in the house during 
rainy weather. Manufacturers of 
metal sash have brought out a section 
with a horizontal unit across the bot- 
tom of the window which opens in 
as a sill ventilator. Other ventilating 
units, pivoted at the upper corners, 
slide down in the frame and open out 
with a downward slant which effec-. 
tively bars rain while open to permit. 
fresh air to get in. 
Another development is the double- 
hung window in steel of light section. 
Finger tip lightness in operation is: 
achieved by use of high grade spring 
balances and factory established 
clearances between frame and sash. 
Special rolled sections, narrow meet- 
ing rail, and inconspicuous frame 
members increase to maximum the 
amount of clear light opening. 
A logical method of eliminating 
condensation has been effected by 
double glazing of steel sash. Such a 
window has an air pocket between the 
two glass panes:which effectively bars. 
much cold, the cause of condensation. 
This construction is likewise efficient 
in reducing the transmission of sound, 
an advantage along many noisy 
streets. A still further use is in fire 
protection of openings where desi 
able or required by law. The out 
sheet of wire glass will provide the: 
protection, while the inner glazing 
may be in leaded glass of any design 
or color combination to harmonize 
with the interior. 
The bronze industry has been revo- 
lutionized during the last quarter ofa 
century. New alloys, new processes 
and new construction methods have 
made bronze and other non-ferrous 
alloys available for windows in better 
grade residences. 
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Floor plans showing the delightful arrangement of rooms in the Cleveland 


> 


Ohio, home of Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Schraner 
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February as the First Spring Month 


(Continued from page 54) 


water to settle the plants in the 
il instead of tamping them, I have 
icceeded very satisfactorily in in- 
icing them to grow and bloom 
jundantly. At any rate, it is much 
etter to do this job in March than 
) wait until late April or May. 

All gardeners make for themselves 
me provision for carrying on winter 
ork under glass. Those who can af- 
rd it have greenhouses and men to 
erate them, and others have various 
akeshift contrivances for securing 
le same advantages. Hotbeds, cold- 
ames, and even window boxes are 
lopted according to the gardener’s 
eans. 

Those who use hotbeds will be up 
1d doing toward the middle of 
ebruary. Many plants can be got 
ider way by means of a hotbed, 
hich otherwise would have to wait 
itil May. Small, early vegetables— 
dishes, lettuce, etc.—may be start- 
1 now, but I never could see any 
nse in working a hotbed to produce 
ings which you can buy at such 
ifling expense and with so much 
ss bother. Neither do I think that it 
vys the average home gardener to 
ww his own tomato plants or cab- 
uge plants or things of that sort in 
stbeds or coldframes. The quantity 
' such things that he can use is 
) small that he would do better to 
vote his space to raising flowers 
id unusual things. 

February is a tricky month for 


perennials being carried in cold- 
frames. The sun is as high now as it 
was in October and just as powerful. 
The temperature may rise to unbe- 
lievable height in small frames on 
sunny days. Therefore, let the plants 
be given plenty of air whenever it 
can be done without chilling them, 
and if this is skillfully managed, 
Pansies, English Daisies, Violas, 
Wallflowers, and such things will be 
coming into bloom towards the end 
of the month. 

In February, those who want to go 
on with Chrysanthemums will be 
making cuttings from the new shoots 
which form on the mother plants 
which have been stored under cover. 
Chrysanthemums root quickly and 
grow rapidly in a box of moist sand, 
either in the house or greenhouse, 
and may be potted off within two 
weeks. Within another ten days, the 
tops may be taken off the newly 
rooted cuttings and themselves root- 
ed to double the increase. Many other 
plants can be started from cuttings 
during February. Ageratum, so much 
used for edging, can only be grown 
evenly from cuttings; seedlings al- 
most always vary too much to pro- 
duce the proper effect. The same is 
true with the blue Lobelia which 
makes such an attractive indigo line 
through the garden. I like also to 
choose my own kind of ruffled 
Petunias by growing them from cut- 

(Continued on page 69) 


Salubra Pattern No. 31633 
in green, yellow, orange 
and gray on cream back- 
ground—by Mathilde Flégl 
of the Wiener Werkstaette. 
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Prof. Joseph Hoffmann 


Mathilde Flég! 
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Interesting People 
ee designers of 


Haghionable wall covering 
NYY are Salubra designs pre-eminent in the 


world of wall covering? Because they are 
created by such world-famed artists as Professor 
Joseph Hoffmann, Director of the Wiener Werk- 
staette in Vienna, and Mathilde Fldgl, celebrated 
on two continents for her skilful expression of 
art in its modern form. 


The same oil colors used by these artists in 
creating their designs are used in reproducing 
them in Salubra. This insures true hand painted 
effects of great beauty for your walls. The perma- 
nence of these colors makes Salubra fadeless, 
washeble and provides protection equivalent to 
six coats of oil paint. Hundreds of fascinating 
patterns to choose from... dainty designs . 
bold ones... pastel shades... rich, vibrant hues. 


A roll of Salubra covers 15% more wall space 
than the average wall paper roll. And as for price, 
you can buy Salubra for as little as $2.10 a roll. 


Ask your architect or decorator—or clip the 
coupon below so that you can see samples of 
this altogether different wall covering and judge 
for yourself! 


REG. U. & PAT. OFS. 


WON'T FADE WILL WASH 


FREDERIC BLANK & CO., 230 Park Ave., New York City 


Please send me facts about Salubra and a sample showing 
its unusual texture and the character of its oil colors. 


Name sas eee 
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sixty per cent of the outstanding cen- 


stion en Park Avenue 


Fitth wemue was create hy > “ ‘ de ean 4 me " 
t Avemnme s created 3 the A purely Georgian design which Thomas Jefferson intreduced to America 


im bis residence at Monticello, Albemarle Co., composed of quarter-sawed 


Park Avenue Galleries walnut, surrounding squares of figured walnut. Courtesy Weod-Mosaic Co, 
detail is usually hidden by the hang- the picture is complete, This offers a 
ing gutter, unless the fir gutter, itself suggestion for the home owner wh@ 
at wood, is utihzed. Gables in many would decorate for the Jast time, A 
styles have a simple molding without pine finish will never need redecora 

277 PARK AVENUE overhang as a diagonal finish up the tion. The first cost is the only onegy 


rake. All outside millwork of what- and pine blends well with all hangs} 
ever nature, be it entrance leorway, Ings and floor coverings. 
window frame, cornice, perch, blinds, Flooring is a distinct problem ing 
: e only some of the myriad uses the completion of the home. Mostly 
of weed for the exterior of the house, people prefer hardwood, and oak hasy 
be ef white pine or CYDEESS. become their gauge when judgi 
weeds have proven through fleering. A worthy record of peri 
es of service their ability to formance, together with merchandiaay 
up under the bu wning heat of ing methods which have made thé 
re sun and the lashing material available at moderate prices 
dest winter weather, in practically any location i 


MOST EFFEC- 


2 . 
WiVe OF 


PAYLOR SYSTEM 
COLOR HARMONY 


Cenventionalized French parquetry design, shewing four 12” 
square sections ef threeply laminated construction. Edges are 
greeved fer slip tengues which will facilitate cencealed nailing. 
Courtesy American Walnut Manufacturers Association ©: 
j 


A heuse 
outside is a fi 


wit 


QUSE country, has placed this product in- 

weed on the great demand. It will last for the 
: ubject for wood life of the building, it is rich a 

It is but berrowing from cheerful in celer, and it blends har- 
precedent ls of im- moniously with any type of dec 
ne. Knot- tien. 

ed edges The customary stock flooring cal 
nent. If im narrow strips, with a tengue 3 
often groove edge to facilitate the t 
(Comtinzed om page 63) 
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A map of the southern part of England showing the route followed on an in- 
teresting journey to London by motor, boat and rail, after landing at Plymouth 


The quaint carved figures are fun- 
ny enough to cause one to smile. One 
little old man is busy blowing some 
wind instrument and playing a drum 
at the same time; another is that of 
some athlete “putting the weight” 
though his attitude reminds one more 


of a California religious exhorter. But 
after that visit you will have gained 
some knowledge of how they built in 
the dark ages and, just as this writer 
does, you may return home and des- 
cant anent (which means: about; re- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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joint when well driven up and nailed. 
In thickness it may be 54 or % 
inches, the latter preferred for new 
work, since it is possible to nail the 
flooring through the tongue. This con- 
ceals all nails, simplifying the subse- 
quent task of finishing the floor. Such 
flooring may vary from narrow strips, 
hardly an inch in width, up to the 
more usual two or two and a half 
inches. This stock flooring may be 
laid full length of a room (base to 
base is the definition), or a border 
may be introduced to lend added 
dignity and character. Oak similar to 
the main floor is usually selected for 
this, but strips of walnut are not in- 
frequently introduced as an effective 
note of contrast. 

There is a prevailing vogue for 
wide flooring. Concealed nailing will 
not absolutely fasten the boards, and 
some additional face nailing is neces- 
sary. In best class work boards are 
drilled and screwed down to prevent 
warping. Heads are counter-sunk with 
walnut pegs placed over them to re- 
semble early wooden pegged flooring. 

Many homes present walnut floors 
in the rooms visited by friends and 
acquaintances. Plain walnut may be 
used, but more popular are the her- 
ring bone and other patterns in par- 
quetry, as well as the ship decking 
with broad boards laid at random 
widths and lengths. Walnut floors 
give splendid service and impart great 
richness, the deep natural brown of 
the wood being ideal for dark floors 
required by many decorators. 

Maple and birch are used for floor- 
ing, particularly in floors subject to 
considerable wear. Such woods are 
very hard with a dense grain, and in 
natural finishes are light in color. 


NEW TREATMENTS IN WOOD 

There are new things. in even so 
old a matter as finishing the interior 
of a home with wood. Genuine cab- 
inet wood is available cut to paper 
thinness and mounted as an insep- 
arable unit on fabric. Through special 


process the wood is rendered ex- 
tremely flexible. It can be bent 
around corners without cracking when 
the grain of the wood is placed 
parallel to the edge. Pliable as can- 
vas, it may be applied to any smooth, 
flat wall board or plaster surface, 
creating the appearance of solid 
wood. Genuine woods may be used 
for interior decoration, without 
the limitations of size or structural 
difficulties. 

Not being bound to the restrictions 
of cabinet work, this new product 
is effectively available for modern 
treatments. Stock cabinet woods are: 
American walnut, mahogany, white 
oak, Prima Vera, lacy wood and 
knotty pine, in standard lengths of 
eight, nine and ten feet. While the 
material is hung like wall paper and 
may be applied by the paper hanger, 
its finishing should only be intrusted 
to one competent at finishing woods. 
Natural beauty in graining is best 
revealed by transparent varnishes and 
lacquers. 

Stains in brilliant color will not be 
denied in the present day demand for 
startling and original effects. Imagine 
a room finished in a wood of deep 
blue or flaming crimson. Conjure the 
effect of the waxed wall of hare-wood, 
brightened with door and window 
trim in some brilliant stain. 

This has been tried before, but 
stains applied to the surface were not 
permanent. A new process of color 
impregnation of woods for cabinet 
and trim purposes has been developed 
along the lines of preservative im- 
pregnation against dry rot and ter- 
mites. The complete log is imbued 
with stain prior to being run through 
the saw. The color is not confined to 
the surface, but extends all the way 
through with undiminished brilliance. 
Desired color may be selected before 
wood is bought; as soon as erected it 
is ready for its coat of wax, and the 
decoration is complete. No prolonged 
delays while stains are drying out. 
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INC, 


Lighting Fixtures of Distinction 


Additional Income 


Any reader of Arts & Decoration who would like to aug- 
ment his or her present income, for either personal or 
charitable purposes, can do so quite easily by inducing 
friends and acquaintances to subscribe. A most liberal 
commission will be paid for every such subscription. 
From fifty to one hundred and fifty dollars a week can be 
earned in this manner. 


Any clubs or associations desiring additional funds for 
their treasuries can obtain them in large measure in this 
manner, quickly, by organizing committees and teams of 
members to make a real drive in their cities. 


If interested, write for information 


ARTS & DECORATION 


578 Madison Ave. New York 


Harris, UPHAM & C9? 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


11 Wall Street 578 Madison Ave. 


(at 57th Street) 
New York 


112 West Adams Street 
Chicago 


912 Baltimore Ave. 
Kansas City 

St. Paul Minneapolis Independence, Kan. Duluth Wichita 
Charleston, W. Va. Oklahoma City 

Indianapolis White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


Tulsa Rockford, Ill. 


Bartlesville, Okla. 
Evansville, Ind. 


Evanston, Ill. Milwaukee Montreal 


Palm Beach Miami Beach Boca Raton, Fla. 
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irty lessons (lavishly illus- 
trated printed booklets) that 
can be mastered with ease in 
48 weeks utilizing only a few 
minutes a day of your spare 


tim 
| I. The Fixed Background. 
| It. Walls. 
| IT] Windows and Their 
Treatment. 
IV. Ceilings, Floors, Floor 
| 


Coverings. 
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V. Lights, Lighting Fixtures. 


VI. Color, Color Schemes. 

VIL. Choice and Arrangement 
<- Furniture. 

VIII. Decorative Textiles -and 


Hangings. 


; IX. Choosing, Framing and 
i Hanging Pictures. 

> X. Painted Furniture and Its 
i 


| Uses. 
{ XI. Furnishing the Apart- 
* -ment. 


NI. Historical Backgrounds. 
NIU. The Historical Back- 
ground of Style. 

XIV. The Renaissance Style 
of Furniture. 

XV. The Baroque Style in 
Furniture. 

XVI. The Rococo Style in 
Furniture. 

XVII. The Neo-Classic Style 
in Furniture. 

XVII. Jacobean and Restora- 
tion Furniture in England. 


XIX. William and Mary, 
Queen Anne and Early 
Georgian Styles in Furniture. 
XX. The Age of Chippendale 
in England. 


XXI. The Adam Period in 
England and America. 


XNNII. American Adaptation 
of British and Continental 
Styles. 

XXIII. Interior Decoration as 
a Profession. 

XXIV. Problems and Their 
Practical Solution. 

XXV. What Is Modern? 
XXVI. Fundamental Idea of 
Modern Decoration. 

XXVIII. Modern Styles in 
Fabrics and Colors. 

XXVIII. Modern Furniture. 


ag The Spirit of Modern 
Art. 

XXX. Combining 
with Other Styles. 


Modern 
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. DO YOU KNOW 

t 

<4 —how draperies should be related to the —what points are to be considered in select- 
“ room ? ing upholstery materials? 

a —the proper length for glass curtains and —how to make slip covers? ; 

= over-draperies ? —how to combine various textiles in the 
= —what conditions determine the choice of same room? : : 

= curtains for a room? —when rooms should be left without pictures ? 
4 —the kind of floor covering to use when the —how pictures should be hung ? 

=i upholstery and draperies contain design? —how to hang a group of pictures? 

3 —what determines the choice of Oriental | —how etchings should be hung? 

s rugs? —why pend furniture is suitable for bed- 
3 —what determines’ the choice of lamps for Coster ee Smpontanet tactoremictine ee 
= jaa ee g complished in furnishing an apartment? 
x —how wall lights should be placed in a room ? 


(Asha phere rh ra Ah rp phi hs eh rho Sts rh ph rh he rhe pho rd 


—what is meant by advancing or receding 
colors ? 

—the neutral colors? 

—the difference between tones, tints and 
shades ? 

—how to build up a color scheme for a room 
and what conditions determine the choice 
of colors? 

—what rules determine the placing of furni- 
ture in a room? 

—what rules determine the choice of furni- 
ture for various rooms? 

—how to combine various styles together in 
the same room ? 

—how texture affects the looks of a fabric? 


—the best colors to use for backgrounds in 
an apartment? 

—how books may best be accommodated in 
a small apartment ? 

—the four great style periods of furniture? 

—how to distinguish the various period 
styles ? 

—what two pieces of furniture are charac- 
teristically American? 

—how to draw patterns for valances and 
draperies ? 

—how to make a French heading? 

—how to design and make draperies for 
arched topped windows and doors? 

—how to make and hang portiéres? 

—how to line over-draperies ? 
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How many of the ques- 
you answer out of 
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If you possessed the knowledge that would enable you to answer the questions in 
the box above and in the box on the facing page, it would be of enormous advan- 
tage to you in many ways. Yet these are only a few of the hundreds of similar 
questions that you will be able to answer out of your own knowledge when you ~ 


have completed 


THE ARTS @ DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN PERIOD AND 
MODERNISTIC INTERIOR DECORATION 


—a course of tremendous practical and cultural value; a course that will enrich 
your life, and that will help you greatly and add greatly to your pleasure in all 
the furnishing and decorating you do in your cwn home whether you employ a — 
professional decorator or not; a course that will open the doors to a fascinating 
and profitable career if you desire one; a course that you can take at your own 
convenience, in your own home, in your spare time, and complete in less than one 
year; and, finally, a course that will repay its small cost a great many times in the 
money it will actually save you, even if you never make professional use of the 
knowledge. 


And in one respect at least we believe this course is absolutely unique among all 
courses of study—there isn’t a-dull or tedious minute in the whole of it. It is” 
absorbingly interesting from beginning to end: you will find studying it a pleas-— 
ure and not a task. It is, let us repeat— 


A course of study of the utmost interest and value to every 
man and woman who genuinely cares for a beautiful home, 
whether large or small, lavish or modest. 
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tions in the boxes below 


your own knowledge? 


FUE. URE a ap DT ee 


—how to measure windows for glass curtains 
and over-draperies? 


—how to make a festoon drapery? 
—how to make a cascade drapery? 


—how to make and hang Dutch curtains? 


—how to treat mullioned windows? 


—when to use Venetian blinds? 


—how to attach rings and hooks to draperies 
and portiéres? 


—how to make the puffed valance? 


—how to make a bed canopy? 


—how to cut and hang scarf draperies? 


—how to treat a group of three windows? 


—how to place rods and poles? 


—the proper draperies for a living room? 
—the proper draperies for a bedroom? 
—the proper draperies for a nursery? 
—the proper draperies for a library? 


—the proper draperies for a dining room ? 
ect te ee et 


OR more than mies years Arts & Decoration 

magazine has been conducting the most au- 
thoritative, complete and thorough home study 
course in Period interior decorating in existence. 
In 1928 it began conducting an authoritative, 
complete and thorough home study course in 
Modernistic interior decorating. Until 1930 the 
Modernistic course was separate from, and sup- 
plementary to, the course in Period or Historic 
Styles of Decoration. 

A year and a half ago we combined these two 
courses, at only a slight increase in the price 
originally charged for the Period course alone. 
Consequently, with only one enrollment, and at 
very little greater cost, you will now receive 
complete training in both Modernistic decorat- 


DO YOU KNOW 
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he 
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—how to select color schemes? Le 
- 

ye 

—how to balance a color scheme? i 
4 & x 

—how to estimate the amount of paint re- ‘a 
quired for a given surface? Ee 

< 

Py 

—the proper colors for children’s rooms? F 


t 


—the proper colors for north rooms and 
rooms which are sunny? 


i 


—the proper tinting colors and glaze colors? 


i 


—how to remove old wall paper? 


—how to remove calcimine? 


—how to glaze with two or more colors? 


7 


stencil wall decorations? 


—how to 


—the proper paint for radiators? 


¥ 
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, to patch plaster walls? se 

; : 

—how to treat stains and discolorations on ya 
plaster walls? F 

is 

—how to hang and paint wall fabrics? F 
—how to wash walls and ceilings? ie 
a 

—how to make new glazing effects match Fe 
aged effects? a 

kL 


Pr and Period deta. and in the same 
length of time heretofore required for the Period 
training alone. It therefore becomes the least 
costly course of its kind, if comparison is made, 
as it should be, on the basis of what you receive 
in return for what you pay. 

Modernistic decoration is growing in favor; 
and its vogue is increasing as more and more 
people are realizing its true values when prop- 
erly done. No other style of decoration is as 
easily and as frequently abused and misused. 
Consequently a sound knowledge of its prin- 
ciples, and of its possibilities and its limitations, 
has become essential not only to the professional 
decorator but to all who wish to do their own 
decorating as well. 


Let us tell you about this course, the most complete 


course of its kind in existence. 


Let us send you this 


booklet, that describes it in detail and tells you much 


about decorating as a career. 


Approved as a correspondence school 
under the laws of the State of New York. 


Be tt know that, pursvant to section 80 of the Education Law of the State of New York/ the 


a 


@orrespsndence School 
Certificate of Approval 


following courses of study offered by the M73 MO DECORATION HOME STIDY COURSE 


of___ Sew York city ——_—are beredy approved by the Regeats of The University of the 
State of New York 
Cowes to Interior Decsraticn 


Ba weaves whecvet, I have beresm act my band est oSixed 
Ge seal of Ths University of the Sate of New Yor a: Abazy 
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Arts & Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration, 


A&D 2-32 


Send for beautiful Brochure - 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. 


Name 


can 


READ THESE 


extracts from letters recently 


received: 


“Before closing I feel compelled to 
thank you for the benefits I have ob- 
tained from your course both cultural- 
ly and materially. My only regret is 
that I did not take up the course 
earlier, since I have had to spend sev- 
eral hundred pounds altering mistakes 
I could not possibly have made with 
the knowledge gained by the course.” 


“T take this opportunity to tell you 
that this course is managed better and 
is presented in a more interesting 
manner than any course for home 
study that I have ever taken or seen.” 


“Let me mention that I began the 
course merely as a help in home 
making. The interesting and clear 
manner in which the course unfolded, 
has given me instead a hobby of para- 
mount interest. 


“This course has been of the great- 
est value to me in planning our new 
home.” 


“T wish to tell you how much I 
have enjoyed your course in Interior 
Decoration. Although I did not take 
it with the intention of applying it 
to business, the practical knowledge 
gained will enable me to cooperate in 
the furnishing of a new home which 
I am now building. A year ago, I 
could not have done this, but now, I 
feel with some help I can decorate 
my home with some degree of intelli- 
gence. I thank you for the interest 
you have taken in my behalf and I 
shall be glad to praise your course to 
any prospective students.” 
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Send me your new free brochure and folder 
describing your combined Period and Mod- 
ernistic course. 


Address 


FREE 
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age O8 


Practical Aids 


For Creating Beautiful Gardens—Free 


widespread distribution. The contents of the booklets repre- 
sent the utmost in practical and scientific knowledge on 
how to achieve success in your garden efforts. 

Simply indicate by number on the coupon below what 
booklets you’d like to receive, sign it and send to us and 
you will receive the booklets promptly. 


\ll who ave interested in having a beautiful garden be it 

large or small will find in the booklets listed below expert 

| information that will aid in many ways to create and main- 
tain a beautiful garden, 

The many horticultural houses whose booklet literature 

is listed below are cooperating with us in securing their 


AZALEAS GRASS PEONIES SPRAYING 
1 Directions for the Planting of Aza 22, Golf Turt 85) Book of Don'ts in Gardening 49. Practical Spraying 
| leas, Rhododendrons and Other 50) Spraying the Home Garden 
‘id Loving Plants {RELNHOUSES Ee eect pea a: 4 
AG Loving Plants na NHOUSTI PRRENNIALS, ete. 51. The Spraying of Ornamentals 
BOXWOOD 28, Greenhouses of Quallty 3 Nature’s Clock 52. The Why & How of Orchard Success 


Owning Your Own Greenhouse on 


2 Old English Boxwood (Price List) aN S37. Old) Fashioned Hardy Perennial ~s 
the Budget Plan Flower Plants TREES 
| RULES . 58 The Unusual 
| + , INSECTICIDES : 53. e Unusua 
1! a Bulbs and Bulb Growing: Se are sk ane PLANT SUPPORTS 54. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
| } Hints on the Growing of Bulbs a) How to Prevent and Destroy go mynogaver Plant. § as 
Bulbs Fall Planting Diseases to Plant Life 8. SRR GT ae Ca TULIPS 
fp eas he Nanieainng nee PLANTING 05, Greetings from Tuipdom 
LABELS 39, New Planting Guide 56. WATER LILIES, AQUATICS 
DARLLAS 2T. © Weatherproof Labels 10. Planting Memo 
S Dabila Catalogue 41. Your Planits) ‘Whetr Carer anc Wels 9 se rr a ee 
o, How to Grow Dahlias Suecesstully LARKSPUR fare ; xy | 
1, A Dal Me 28. Beautify Your Garden with Giant 42. How, When, Where, What to Plant — | Horticultural Department 
Wh 4M J vI tas Imperial Larkspur | ARTS & DECORATION 
. ; Aan LAWNS PRUNING | 578 Madison Avenue, 
DELI HINIUMS passes 48 5 : I 5 New York City 
; ; ; , 20, Better Lawns and Gardens aS," Pointe conve nuning Ls 
is Ge va Delphiniums and Pahilas 80, Improving Lawns Please send me booklets numbered as follows: 
RHODODENDRONS | é 
ar RRENGS . 
RVERGRI , ; me MULCH 44. Catalogues | 
be Naive Broad-Lea red Brergreens Sl. The Miracle of Mulch Paper | 
a A Short ( e to the Best Varieties ROSES 
ve OONS ORC Ss P 
16 Cc . RCHH 45, Guide to Good Roses 
$2 Native Hardy Orchids ! 
1t. GARDEN CATALOGUES oar oe RUSTIC FURNITURE | wae 
I& GARDEN STATUARY BOOKLETS _ ERAT MOSS dee ’Gardentinuenntane Waid 
LX GARDEN TYOOL BOOKLETS 8, Let Mother Nature Aid Your Gar 
GLADIOLUS ; dener SPEDS | appress 
; Me a 84. Outline of Its Uses About the Nur- Saad <= | 
20 eG is Beautiful sory and Greenhouse, Garden and 47. Seed Annual | 
Qk, ( to ef Gladiolus Home 1S, A Book for Garden Lovers | 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


on Architecture, Gardens, Furniture 
and Decorations 


ENGLISH SUBJECTS AMERICAN SUBJECTS 


THE ENGLISH HOME, Cetchk. Its architecture, decora- EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE. Cornelius. Covers 


tion and garden design, With $00 illustrations $12.00 the styles from the days of the first settlers to the Victorian 
THE OLD WORLD HOUSE, Cescinsey. Advice on the ere Bully Ukistza ted, $4.00 
collection of old furniture, its arrangement and decoration SPANISH INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN ARCHI- 
ot rooms, Hundreds of half-tene illustrations, 2 vols. TECTURE AND DECORATION, Sexton and Vander- i" 
$17.50 laan, The evolution of the Spanish-American style to date 
i, FR a ~ a in the work of leading architects. With about 300 illus- 
LIT tl 5 > feria OLD FURNITURE, Prac- trations, $10.00 
teal vehames, strate Kact ~> 
Voll. Sratee ta Sie $2.00 THE OLD MISSION CHURCHES AND HISTORIC ; 
Volk TL. Queen Anne. HOUSES OF CALIFORNIA. Newcomb. The history, F 
Vol. IIT. architecture, art and lore of the Hispanic shrines. With f 
Vol. IV. Hepplewhite and Sheraton. 218 illustrations and measured drawings, $15.00 


COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE FOR THOSE ABOUT. 


| ENGUISH INTERIOR WOODWORK OF THE 16th 25 ‘ : : 
| ~ cies 4 ’ U ie se a Beidelman, W 207 illustra- 
W7th and 18th CENTURIBS. Tenner. 50 plates of ee TED Wi (eee ne ; ‘$7.50 


measured drawings of Chimney 


Screens, ete, 


Pieces, Paneling, Stair- 


$12.00 


cases, Doors, 


BEAUTIFUL GARDENS IN AMERICA. Shelton. From 


yarious sections of the country, 274 full-page half-tones. 


ENGLISH ROOMS AND THEIR DECORATION AT $10.00 
in ae aera Covers the period from 1066 to THE SMALLER AMERICAN HOUSE, Power. Ilus- 
oh SP ENERGON $2.50 trated. $3.00 


BOOK DEPART™M 


Arts & Decoration | 


AVENUE 


NSE 


S78 Mé SOD 
$78 MADISON NEW YORK CITY 


FEBRUARY, 1932 


GARDEN 
FURNITURE 


An illustrated catalogue sent for 10¢ 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
251 Lexington Avenue at 35th Street 
New York City 


DIENER’S 


Monster Petunias 


the ever- 


ALOW 
blooming 


as in 
the world. Immense 
orchid-like blooms 
5 to 8 inches in 
diameter in 12 
continu- 


color in 
bow. Suverb as cut 
flowers. 

Thousands reorder 
Diener’s Petunia 
seeds annually, It 
costs so little to 
try these wonders. 


Only 50c for a special packet of 400 fertile seeds. 
Can be planted any month in the year. 


Catalog of  Buxceptional Gladiolus, 
Petunias, Dahlias, Delphinium and 
other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Calif. 


Plant, Seed and Bulb Grower 


A SUN CHAIR OF 
WROUGHTIRON 


with canvas or waterproof fabric. 
Ideal for the Pent House or Sun Room 


* 


WroucuTt [Tron 
WickrER FURNITURE 
LANTERNS 
EicurTing Fix7vuRzs 
GarvEN Leaps 


L. D. FORD CO. Ine. 


9 East 58th Street 
(Savoy Plaza Hotel) New York, N. Y, 


VARIETIES HARDY 
IRIS, the garden’s most 
artistic beautifiers, in- 
cluding Ambassadeur, 
the most richly colored 
Iris, gorgeous and fra- 
‘grant, each labeled and all postpaid for 
only $1. Six orders only $5. Floral Book- 
‘let FREE. A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y. 


February as the First Spring Month 


(Continued from page 63) 


Individual plant of apricot beauty stock, to my mind the 
finest of the good old gilliflowers. Picture taken in October 
after plant had been continuously in bloom from early June 


tings. Special Verbenas and Fuchsias, 
and other similar things may also be 
rooted during the later weeks of 
February. Such things as Belladonna 
Delphiniums, dwarf Dahlias, and 
Stocks ought to be sowed at once. 

A great many American gardeners 
fail with Stocks, but success can be 
had, although our climate is not 
really the best in the world for them. 
Begin with buying the best possible 
seed; usually it will cost a good deal 
more than seems fair. There is a 
variety called Apricot Beauty which 
has never failed to delight me, not 
only for its beautiful color and florif- 
erousness, but for its comparative 
ease of growth. Prepare a box or 
enough boxes to hold all the seed. 
Sow thinly, being particularly care- 
ful to separate each seed from the 
one next it. Keep them moist and 
warm, and if any of the seeds have 
germinated within seventy-two hours 
after sowing, immediately prick them 
out into individual pots or other 
trays, and throw away all the un- 
germinated seeds. It may be that it 
will take four days for the first 
seedlings to appear instead of three, 
but never delay an instant after the 
first germination occurs in removing 
the plants which have come through 
the ground first. Experience has 
proved year after year that the first 
Stock seeds which germinate are 
largely double-flowering, while those 
which germinate a day or so later are 
invariably single. Grow these tiny 
pricked-off seedlings in rich soil in a 
relatively cool place, shifting them 
from trays into pots, and again into 
larger pots from time to time, mak- 
ing sure that they never become pot- 
bound or checked in their growth in 
any manner. If the weather remains 
too inclement to put them outdoors, 
they may be removed to a coldframe 


and kept under the shelter of glass 
until the danger is past. It will be 
perfectly safe to set the Stocks in 
the garden when you find your more 
prosaic neighbors are setting out 
cabbage plants. Be sure that the bed 
in which the Stocks are to be grown 
has been given a perfectly unreason- 
able and extravagant amount of 
manure. You cannot overfeed Stocks, 
and you must water them as if you 
were the river Nile in person. 

Some sunny February morning, 
you might take a thimblefull of 
Shirley Poppy seed mixed with a 


handful of sand and scatter it over a | 


Tulip bed. If there is a thin layer of 
snow, so much the better. As the 
snow melts, the seed will be ushered 
into the crevices of the soil where it 


belongs, and in a way more satisfac- | 
tory to the Poppies than anyone could 


do by hand. As the season advances, 
keep the hoe and rake out of this 
Poppy bed, but thin it heartlessly so 
that the plants stand 6 inches apart 
among the spears of the Tulips. 
Almost as soon as the Tulips have 
faded, the Poppies will come into 
bloom, and by the time they have 
vanished, the Tulips will be ready to 


lift and store, so that the ground may | 


be used again for late annuals. 
February is a pruning month, and 


during the early weeks the Grapes | 


should have their annual hair cut, 
fruit trees and late-flowering shrubs 
clamor for attention, and in the milder 
parts of the country Rose pruning 
may be begun by theend of the month. 

Pruning season is also spraying 
season. Fruit trees, Roses, and orna- 


mentals should be given a good stiff | 


lime-sulphur spray for the destruction 
of various scale insects. 

I don’t think any more evidence is 
needed to prove that February is a 
spring month. 
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SPRING IS JUST 
AROUND THE CORNER 
Place 


bors, ete. now for good 


your trellises, ar- 


results, 


PRICE $12.50 
other designs, $5.00 to $50.00 


PRICE $5.50 
settee to match, $9.00 


“NORMAN” ARCH 
and GATE, Dimensions: Width, 4 feet; 
length, 4 feet; helght, 8 feet; larger if 
desired, $20. 


RUSTIC CEDAR 


‘E make a specialty of 

arbors, 
golas, ete., of special design, 
children’s play 
garden 


pagodas, per. 


houses, all 
kinds of furniture, 
fencing. Bird houses. Special 
attention given to tea rooms, 
inns, houses, 


estates, pent 


roof gardens, ete. 


Co-operation with 


Decorators and Architects 


Write for Particulars 


'|| Rustic Furniture Company 


Williamstown, New Jersey 
| —s ee 


ses 
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THE 


LONDON MIDLAND 


AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


2nd THE GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 


(IRISH FREE STATE) 
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OFFER TO THE AMERICAN TRAVELER 


UNIQUE FACILITIES FOR TRAVEL IN 1932 


liustrated pamphlets, etc. may be 


T. R. DESTER 


YY Your ew Lf @UTIST 


Special tours by 
rail and road at 
low rates for in- 
dividuals and par- 
ties can be ar- 
ranged through the 
Lakes of MKillar- 
ney, Dublin, the 
Trossachs of Scot- 
land, -the Lake 
District of Eng- 
land, North Wales, 
the Shakespeare 
Country, etc, etc. 


obteined on application te 


5. Corperation (Dept. D22.) 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Age me 


aw 


HOEEL 
DELMONICO 


PARK AVENUE at 59th 


NEW YORK CITY 


A 


For a day, month or year, a distinguished 
metropolitan residence, conveniently located 
at the crossroads of fashionable New York. 


FRENRI C. PRINCE 


General Manager 


Vv 


English Travel 
(Continued from page 65) 
garding; in respect of. It’s obsolete 


but poetic) ancient architecture. 
Of course there are the usual rows 


|of tombs with carved marble figures 


lying with feet resting on the back 
of a dog or some such-like animal. 
All the old knights seem to like to 
die with dogs under their feet. Also 
a clock with two dials showing the 
phases of the moon and the time, 
though we have yet to figure out the 
mechanism. And, as we have said, 
walk slowly around the outside of the 
Cathedral and look at the carved 
stone figures. 

You may stroll through the de- 
lightful old Close and imagine your- 


| self transported to the days when 


gasoline engines and drills worked by 


air compression were not. There is a 


small church in the Close, built the 
year before the arrival of William 
the Conqueror and though we went 


| inside, we found more to interest us 
| in some of the nearby Tudor houses. 
| One of these, called Mol’s Coffee 
| House has a paneled room with an 


original coat of arms which many an 


| American collector would like for his 
| living-room, if it were obtainable. 


And there are plenty of old buildings 
in the High Street and other tho- 
roughfares to cause any one to break 
the commandment, which admonish- 
es, “Thou shalt not want what your 
neighbor owns.” 

The custodian shows gold and silver 
regalia which includes four maces, 
two huge swords, large chains which 
the mayors wear and an enormous 
hat of black beaver called a Cap of 
Maintenance. We had to smile at that 


| hat; it so recalled some of the pro- 


»| cessions we have seen in different 


' cab drivers 


countries; yes we have them in the 
States when the “Old Hundred” turn 
out in toppers dating from the time 
of Queen Anne. The few old horse- 
around the Plaza still 
wear the same shape, though the cab- 
bies’ are about ten sizes smaller. 

There are plenty of other inter- 
esting things to see in Exeter; the 
beautiful paneled hall of the Vicars 
Choral; ancient houses by the score; 
“Mathew the Miller” and the two 
quaint javelin men which work the 
bells of the 16th Century clock at 
the bottom of Fore Street; and the 
magnificent personage of the Beadie 
who in full regalia walks with great 
majesty in the 15th Century hall 
of the “Fraternity of Weavers, Tuck- 
ers and Shearmen of Exeter”. 

Our next cross was Stratford-on- 
Avon and when our fellow voyagers 
looked at the map of England, they 
thought it couldn’t be done. But Eng- 
land is a tiny country anyway and 
the maps are always on a large scale. 
Actually the distance is only about 
one hundred and eighty miles. How- 
ever. it meant an early start as we 
proposed to “see a few things on the 
way.” So we left Dunster after one 
of the traditional English breakfasts, 
(bacon and eggs) often spoken of as 


| Hebrews XIII-8. To save you the 


trouble of looking this up it reads 
“the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever.” It’s a nice code to use in a 
telegram to your best girl. Try it. We 
have with quite pleasing results. 
How some writers do wander from 


| their job. We intended to tell you 


that on the way to Shakespeare’s 


| family home we stopped to see the 


abbey at Glastonbury and at Wells 
which is close by. It was afternoon 
when we arrived in Bath, the land of 


ARTS & DECORATION 


Brummel and the other Georgian 
beaux and belles, where we had lunch 
and afterwards drove around this ro- 
mantic old town. Incidentally, we went © 
to a small inn which is one of the 
chain of over two hundred various 
sized hotels owned by the Trust 
Houses. We intended to stay at one 
of their hotels all through the trip 
because we were curious to see 
whether all of' them were as good as 
the one in Princetown. And they were. 
There is one, the White Swan, at 
Stratford-on-Avon. It’s a quaint and 
interesting old house with wandering 
passages, beamed ceilings, and even 
frescoes have been found on the 
walls. Fortunately we had taken the 
precaution of wiring ahead for roo 
One graceful gesture of the Str. 
ford-on-Avonians to American 
itors is the “Harvard House.” Actu- 
ally this was built by Tom Rogers in 
1596 and it was the daughter of Tom 
who was the mother of John Harvard, 
the founder of Harvard College. But 
poor Tom passed on without fame so 
they named the house “Harvard.” 
On the second day in Shakespeare’s 
Land we “did” the surrounding coun- 
try and it is well worth it. Sulgrave, 
the home of George Washington’s 
forefathers, Warwick Castle, Guy’s 
Cliff and Kenilworth Castle are only 
a few miles away and it was quite 
easy to visit Warwick and be con- 
ducted through its magnificent rooms 
by an official guide. 
Again we were not sorry to adjourn 
to the Warwick Arms and study food 
and tankards. At about 8 P. M. we 
left for the forty mile drive to Ox- 
ford and “stabled” at the erstwhile 
coaching-house, the Clarendon, in the 
Cornmarket. There was probably an 
inn or a tavern in that same old spot 
in the days of Queen Bess. d 
Remember we are in Oxford now; 
it isn’t necessary to dilate at any 
length on all the history and the ar- 
chitectural wonders of this age-old 
city. One of the few things this writer 
is supposed to be acquainted with is 
architecture; but every visit to Ox- 
ford brings the realization that there 
is much to learn. In one small book 
that accompanies us on our “jaunts” 
there are pages showing the develop- 
ment of mediaeval architecture in 
England. If you walk around Oxford 
for two days you will find an example 
of each; but unless you buy a pic- 
ture of or photograph each you wi 
not remember any. 
By the way, on arriving at Oxford 
we dispensed with the motor-car and 
the driver went home to Plymouth. 
Unbeknown to our fellow travelers 
this writer had a surprise for them. 
So on the second evening in Oxford 
they were told we were going a large 
part of the way to London by water. 
And the next morning at 9 o’clock we 
boarded the Thames River steamer 
which runs from Oxford to Henley 
The boat stops at Henley for the night 
and goes on down the river to Kings- 
ton on the following day; but we left 
at Henley and took the train to Lon- 
don which is a run of about an hour. 
Every mile of those winding rive 
banks is beautiful; there are m 
nificent all-the-year-round homes ‘ 
there are delightful little summer 
cottages. Perhaps more than anything 
that trip down the Thames brings one 
into closer contact with that charm- 
ing irresponsibleness which is so t 
ically English. It teaches the strange! 
that, to the English people, life | 
something to enjoy at leisure until | 
really important event disturbs 
native lethargy. To them work i 
merely a necessary preamble to play 
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Me VOY- PLAZA New York 
Mew York. 


HENRY A. ROST, President 
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deally located on Fifth 
Avenue at Central Park, 
The Plaza and The Savoy-Plaza 
offer the highest standards of 
hospitality...everything to make 


your visit an enjoyable one. 


Reservations for the 
NATIONAL HOTEL of CUBA 
may be made at 


The PLAZA and The SAVOY-PLAZA, ee a ns 


The COPLEY-PLAZA, Boston 
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A hotel of artistic 


beauty acclaimed on two conti- > 
nents....Rising at the ocean's = ae. ¥ 
edge... Rich in Oriental colox..... <a 
Agracious restfulness......An Vm 


atmosphere of subtle comfort. 
Famous restaurants... 
American o1 
European Plan... 
Reasonable Rates 
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The TRAY MORE 


ATLAN TIC cr1Twwy 
The Pre-fminent- Hotel -Achievement 


OVERLOOKING THE PUBLIC GARDEN 
AND BOSTON COMMON 


<4 


Single Rooms with baths $5.00 up 


Double Rooms (twin beds) baths $7.00 up 


Suites, living room, bedroom and bath $12.00 up 


Garage Facilities 


ee 


Apert KELLER, Managing Director 


Affiliated with the world famous chain of Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
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A cultured hotel-home where 
sophisticated travelers find all 
the niceties in appointments 
that bespeak refinement. A 
hotel that provides ideally for 
a visit of a day—or a home 
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You will enjoy your visit 
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